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Maps are always interesting; and you will find the big 
map that covers one side of a wall in our central labora- 
tories doubly interesting. It’s our “Map of the Wheat.” 

In the Spring, an army of colored pins start to march 
across the map. Soon the whole map is a riot of colored 
pins—blue, green, red, yellow, pink, white, black. And 
every pin tells us something important about the 
wheat that is growing in that particular section of 
the country. 

This “‘Map of the Wheat” represents the care and ef- 
forts of many people. It starts with our field workers 
who are covering the wheat country from Texas to the 
Canadian border, sending us in sample after sample of 


the wheat as it is harvested. 
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Scores of scientists and technicians in our principal 
laboratories carefully analyze these hundreds of wheat 
samples; and the results are recorded on the map by 
the careful placing of those colored pins. 

Soon our buyers all over the country begin to make 
their purchases based on the information recorded on 
the map. They are able to buy not only the choicest 
wheat, but wheat with the exact qualities needed to 
produce the great flours for which International 
Milling Company is famous. 

This is a further step in maintaining the quality con- 
trol of International “Bakery-Proved” Flours. This 
quality control has just one purpose—to make your 


loaf the best in your market. 
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Qutwitting wheats most shitty enemy 


Weather had blessed the acres of golden 
grain. Harvest time was soon to bring 
the flood of wheat that was to mean so 
much to the farmers of the northwest- 
ern states. 


Yes, mean so much to the family of 
one farmer who had. planted an ap- 
proved variety of seed, watched it grow, 
and happily saw the apparently healthy 
grain mature under the summer sun. 

But one day, as harvest time drew 
near, he looked at his wheat, and, in 
dismay, ran to the house and called 
his wife to see what he had seen... 
black kernels . . . scores of them... in 
the heads of the ripening. grain. 


“The stinking smut has hit us,’’ he 
cried, voicing the fact that his crop was 
all but ruined by the most wily, shifty 
enemy known to the Plant Scientists. 


Wheat’s enemy for 2000 years 


If that farmer had but known, his cry 
of anguish was but an echo from the 
Wheat farmers of ancient Greece. It 
Was there, in 200 B.C., that Theo- 
phrastus, often called the Father of 
Botany, first observed the ravages of 
stinking smut, the plant enemy which 
does not destroy the stalk, but which 
80 pollutes the grain that it is unfit for 
milling into flour, and thereby ruins 
crop. 

This malodorous wheat disease which 
destroys whole kernels of wheat and 
teplaces them with clusters of black 
§pores, often called bunt balls, may 
appear without the previous infection 
of a neighboring field. But, once estab- 

d, the spores will be spread during 

esting and will winter-over and at- 
tack the following year’s crop, with 
devastating results. 


When this wheat disease is present 
in the grain, there is no mistaking the 
stench, which foretells the total loss 
or low value of the crop, and, as the 
smoke-like clouds of spores blow from 
the threshing machine, the menace 
to the harvest to come is foretold. 


Wheat grains which have not been attacked 
by stinking smut. 


The dread bunt balls which show that 
stinking smut has attacked the wheat field. 


Then the farmer knows for a certainty 
that stinking smut has lodged on his 
farm and will remain to ruin his grain 
unless he turns to the men who have 
been devoting their lives to ward off 
this menace to the nation’s bread supply. 


Plant Scientists counter attack 


Viewing the losses by areas through the 
years, the Plant Scientists know that 


this costly disease will strike, and strike 
again, especially in the Northwest, in- 
cluding the Intermountain and Pacific 
states, unless controls are observed. 


When the Plant Scientists opened 
their counterattack on stinking smut, 
they began with the seed. They realized 
that once smut had got into a load of 
grain, there was little that could be 
done. But, they reasoned, it might be 
possible to treat the seed in such a way 
as to kill the bunt spores and prevent 
the disease from developing in the next 
year’s crop. 

The first seed treatment advanced 
was the use of liquid chemicals to kill 
the spores. This form of treatment had 
several drawbacks and was soon dis- 
carded in favor of a dusting powder. 
Through the years this has proved suc- 
cessful in treating infected seed and 
killing the spores in the soil where the 
treated grain is planted. 

But the Plant Scientists realize that 
seed treatment alone is not enough to 
stamp out stinking smut. The final an- 
swer will be a variety of wheat which 
will resist stinking smut. And so they 
have been hard at work on breeding 
experiments to develop this variety. 


Along this scientific road they are 
advancing, planting, growing, testing, 
and recording the resistance of new 
crosses, of new varieties, on which they 
hope to find the answer to this age-old 


problem—the cure for stinking smut. 


Indeed, some day that wheat farmer 
in the northwestern states may not 
raise the 2,000 year old echo of a farmer 
in Greece by crying, ‘“The crop is 
gone... the wheat field is full of stink- 
ing smut.” 

Today, the scientists’ recommenda- 
tions to the farmer are two-fold. First, 
they advise growing a variety of wheat 
which has shown resistance to stinking 
smut. And second, if the disease does 
attack, employ a dust treatment for 
the seed before planting it the next year. 


““By their works, ye shall know 
them”’ 

And so in the field and laboratory, the 
experimental plot and greenhouse, the 
work of the Plant Scientists goes on for 
the benefit of the farmer, the grain 
dealer, the miller and the baker so that 
the world may be given the “strength 
of bread” in ever increasing quantity. 

The great agricultural colleges, the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture and the crop improvement groups 
are to be congratulated on their vast 
and valuable work. 

Pillsbury is indeed indebted to the 
Plant Scientists at the University of 
Minnesota and North Dakota Agricul- 
tural College, who have so generously 
given their wholehearted cooperation 
so this message may be documented for 
publication. 


Documented by Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
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BUILDERS of 66,555,000 BUSHELS of MODERN CONCRETE STORAGE 
in OUR TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS 











There is a lot of buried treasure around many flour 
and feed manufacturing plants these days, but it takes a 
little more than a “pirate” map to find it. 


The “buried treasure” we are talking about is the pro- 
duction savings that can come from efficient plant design. 
No other factor can exert a greater effect in keeping 
production costs in line with competition. 


Jones-Hettelsater makes the kind of “maps” that can 
produce manufacturing cost savings. If you are planning 
to keep abreast of the times with a new plant or mod- 
ernizing of present facilities, you will want the best 
possible planning. Jones-Hettelsater engineering is the 
answer. It’s backed by 27 years of experience in plan- 
ning and building for the grain, flour, feed and cereal 
industries. 


RCI 


J ONES isan ee Company 








1012 Baltimore Avenue 





Designers and Builders for Millers and the American Grain Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The new crop wheats that go into MADE-RITE 


flour will be carefully selected from choice pro- 
ducing areas, checked for top-notch baking values 
before milling and carefully ground under modern 
laboratory control. MADE-RITE quality is con- 
stantly guarded from the first step to the last. 





KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


KANSAS CITY . MISSOURI 
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Bakes Right Because It Is Made Right 
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Meeting Mill Emergencies 


ANOTHER BEMIS SERVICE  & 








St spring. The service 
that time will never be — = 
sorte nd we congratulate your organi- § 
: HH upon the fine service rendered 
“throughout the entire emergency. 9 
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just the normal course of milling operations, Bemis service 
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can be depended on to provide the right help in packaging. 





Baltimore - Boise - Boston Brooklyn. Buffalo. Charlotte 
Chicago + Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis t 
Bemis’ lants an ffi es OV r Americ ive ou prom tsales Kansas City « Los Angeles e Louisville - Memphis . Minneapolis « Mobile 
P d offic = ag oe P New Orleans + New York City + Norfolk +» Oklahoma City - Omaha eg 
2. ; Orlando + Peoria + Pittsburgh + St.Helens,Ore. - St.Lovis + Salina ‘ 
service and a nearby source for quality bags of all types. Salt Lake City + San Francisco + Seattle + Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. a 
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WHEN FLouR BUYING Is VO Gam /e/ 


@ Outguessing the market is an exciting 
gamble for the baker who can afford to take 
chances with his flour supply. 

But the baker whose needs are covered 
with a contract for Commander-Larabee 
‘Bakers Flours’ is the baker whose mind is 
“worry-free” for the better management of 
his business He knows that regular deliveries 
of the special ‘Bakers Flours’ of his choice 
will keep his production running trouble-free 
and uniform; that he will be better satisfied 
with baking results, month after month. He 


knows, by experience, that the great family 


of Commander-Larabee Mills supply him 
uniformly good baking flours milled from 
selected wheats and pre-tested to high 
standard specifications. He has learned that 
Commander and Larabee ‘Bakers Flours’ 
always give him that dependable quality of 
baked products on which he builds a repu- 
tation in his market. 

Let Commander-Larabee take the gamble out 
of your flour buying by supplying your needs 
for bakery proved flours that will best meet 
your production requirements. Talk it over 


with the Commander-Larabee representative. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City e COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis «e BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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| THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS 
| * 


SALINA, KANSAS 














W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
BEB. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres. ; Domestic and Export 


WE TRADE IN EVERY GRAIN THAT GROWS 


A fully staffed organization with the most complete 
facilities is at your painstaking service in the handling 
of all grains and their products. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 








CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


























If you are looking for real flour qual- 
ity, firmly based on good baking values, 
you can find it in POLAR BEAR. 
You get a full sack of good baking in 
every bag of POLAR BEAR. 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


~ Depend on Ismerta! 


HERE is a new crop year just 
ahead, when nature’s bounty will 
again be harvested to provide the staff 
of life for millions in this nation .. . 
and this year for many millions more 
across the seas. 
And in this new crop year, as in each 
year past, we will again be milling 
ISMERTA from the finest, the choicest 
of hard winter wheats. This year, as in 
every year, ISMERTA quality will be 
the best and nothing but the best. 
You can rely on ISMERTA always 
to be in the forefront of quality 
flours ... year in, year out. 








THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CoO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 273 
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E’‘RE LOCATING 
CHOICEST WHEATS 
from the 


New Crop 














Nature has again endowed America with one of the 
largest and finest of wheat crops, and movement of this 
new crop to market is growing each day. 


From the very first of each year’s harvest, Midland wheat 
buyers are on the job. Just a couple of weeks ago the first 
car of new crop hard winter wheat arrived in the Kansas 
City market from Texas and was purchased by the Midland 
Flour Milling Co. As cutting moves northward, we will be 
buying wheat as each new section comes to harvest. 


Flour milled from these early purchases is carefully analyzed 
in our modern central laboratories for baking qualities, 
strength and mixing tolerance. Thus in the first few months 
of the crop year, we obtain a comprehensive picture of new 
crop quality and know just where to select the wheats with 
superior baking properties. That wheat only is the kind that 
makes the famous TOWN CRIER quality. 
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KANSAS CITY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY PAUL UHLMANN, 
12,500 CWTS. DAILY : Chairman of the Board 
MILLS AT KANSAS CITY, MO., JOHN W. CAIN, President 


° .. BLACKWELL, : 

ORLA. AND SLATER. MO. GORDON B. WOOD, Vice President 

e R. HUGH UHLMANN, Vice Presiden! 

WHEAT STORAGE CAPACITY T. MARSHALL HOLT, Vice Presiden 

2,250,000. BUS. 
Operating, 18 Buying Stations in R. R. McCREIGHT, Treasurer 

Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri PAUL UHLMANN, Jt.. Secretary 

J. G. PFISTER, Millfeed Departmen‘ 

JULIO H. VALDEZ, Export Dept. 















































MIDLAND FEED MILLS 
Marshall, Mo., Capacity 250 Tons Daily 
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U.S. Doesn’t Get 
Credit for Wheat 
Sent to Germany 


Many Germans in the Anglo-Amer- 
ican zones are ignorant of U.S. food 
he!o and “do not believe we are im- 
porting food for them but that we 
are living off the land like the Rus- 
glans. 
One reason for this is that most 
of the imports are bread grains. 
They come in as whole wheat and 
are milled in Germany and thus go 
to the consumer as bread. There is 
no U.S. label on it, as there would 
be on a can of peas, for instance.” 

vhis statement was contained in 
an Associated Press interview this 
weck with Lambert J. Stahler, as- 
sistant chief of food rationing in 
the American Military Government 
at Berlin. It was viewed as par- 
ticularly interesting because of the 
stend of the U. S. Department of 
State that wheat should be favored 
over flour in our future exports to 
deficient countries. 

The United States will have to con- 
tinue sending food to Germany for a 
long time and the only way to gain 
repayment for the American taxpay- 
er is to revive German economy to 
provide compensatory exports, Mr. 
Stahler said: 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JAY J. OWENS AGAIN 
HEADS SALINA BOARD 


SALINA, KANSAS—Jay J. Owens 
of J. Lynch & Co., Salina, was re- 
lected president of the Salina Board 
of Trade at the annual meeting last 
week. New vice president of the 
board is Clarence A. Romeiser, Simp- 
son-Romeiser-Evans Grain Co. R. A. 


Wallace, Wallace Grain Co., con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer, 

The board of directors consists of 
A. F. Pyle, Morgenstern-Pyle Eleva- 
tor Co., and Lee M. Lorenz, David 
Lorenz Grain Co., reelected, and Ken- 
neth L. Wright, Smoot Grain Co.; 
Herman P. Lorenz, International 
Milling Co., and A. T. Riley, Farmers 
Union Jobbing Association, all newly 
elected. 


MA to Buy Mainly 80% Extraction 





80% OF TOTAL TO BE MADE UP 


OF LONG EXTRACTION PRODUCT 


Agency Expects Multiple Units to Provide All 80% Ex- 
traction Flour, With Single Unit Mills to Produce 
Remainder in 72% Extraction Flour 





PMA Lists Specifications for 
Enriched 80% Extraction Flour 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration has 
announced the following specifica- 
tions for 80% extraction flour: 

“All 80% extraction hard wheat 
flour enriched shall be milled from 
clean, sound, scoured hard wheat that 
is free from smut and ergot, weed 
seeds and other foreign material. 
The flour shall be of good odor, flavor 
and color; and shall be capable of 
yielding a product of good volume, 
texture, odor and taste. Enrichment 
of flour shall be in accordance with 
Food and Drug Administration re- 
quirements for enriched flour, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1943. 

“The flour shall contain not less 
than 10% of protein and not more 
than .7% of ash, both calculated on 
a 14% moisture basis and shall con- 
tain not more than 13.5% of mois- 
ture. Adjustment for failure to meet 
such specifications shall be as follows: 

“PROTEIN—If under 10% protein, 
%¢ cewt. discount from the contract 
price for each one tenth of 1% de- 
ficiency. 

“ASH—.71 ash 2¢ discount, .72 
ash 4¢ discount, .73 ash 8¢ discount, 
.74 ash 12¢ discount. 


“On each invoice to CCC the ven- 
dor shall describe the flour delivered 
as ‘80% extraction flour.’ The in- 
voice shall constitute the vendor’s 
certificate that in its manufacture not 
less than 80 lb. flour were produced 
from each 100 lb. of cleaned wheat 
ground.” 

In a covering letter to millers, T. 
B. King, chief of the food grains divi- 
sion, PMA said, “The flour should 
not only meet the specifications as 
to protein, ash and moisture content, 
but it must actually be an 80% ex- 
traction flour, not a synthetic or 
stuffed grade.” 

As it will be difficult for some mills 
to produce longer extraction flour, 
PMA will continue to buy limited 
quantities of straight flour in accord- 
ance with provisions of G.R. 77 and 
78, but preference in obtaining the 
quantity needed may be given to 
purchases of longer extraction flour, 
Mr. King said, adding, “We are in- 
formed that heavy osnaburgs and 
sheeting bags are now available in 
satisfactory volume and it is pre- 
ferred that such bags be used rather 
than 10 or 10% oz. burlaps.” 





Netherlands 
on August 


Belgium and the Netherlands were 
the principal European buyers in the 
export field in the past week, taking 
the major part of their August allo- 
cations and buying chiefly in the 
Southwest. 

Purchases by both nations were in 
the range of $5.15@5.25, net, sacked, 
Gulf, for August shipment, on 80% 
extraction flour, c. and f., quotations 
being around $6.10 cwt., Antwerp, in- 
cluding commission, and $6.60 for 
50 kilos, Amsterdam. A few fairly 
large lots were sold. 

The Belgium and Netherlands 
quotas now have been filled, accord- 
ing to trade reports. There is con- 
siderable inquiry “rom exporters quot- 
ing Poland and Greece, but appar- 
ently these countries have not pur- 
chased as yet. 

Most of the European countries 
receiving August flour allotments 
have not covered as yet, but the total 
European flour for that month is sub- 
stantially less than other recent allo- 
cations since several countries were 
allotted wheat instead of flour for 
August. Neither Denmark, Sweden, 


and Belgium Buy Flour 
Quotas, Chiefly in S. W. 


France nor Finland received any 
August flour, and the total Euro- 
pean flour quotas were 55,000 long 
tons in wheat equivalent smaller 
than the initial July figures. 


Other Sales 


Some sales were booked in the 
past week to. several Latin American 
countries, including Brazil and Cuba, 
while the Philippines. also purchased 
flour. Some of the sales were for 
July, others for August. Prices 
ranged from $5.56@6.05 cwt., Gulf, 
for 72% extraction on these book- 
ings. 

Reports from the Philippines indi- 
cated that there is now much less 
flour in store there and that substan- 
tial amounts have been taken from 
Manila to Okinawa, China and other 
far eastern destinations. 

Under the provisions of the cur- 
rent-Cuban subsidy which pays the 
difference between the sale price and 
$15.60 per 200-lb. bag, the buying 
period extends only until June 30 
and shippers must deliver the flour to 
that country by Aug. 31. No an- 
nouncement has been made concern- 


ing an extension or a new Cuban 
subsidy. 

Of interest to Cuban shippers are 
the new freight rates to Cuban ports 
which became effective June 23. To 
Havana, the rate was increased from 
57¢ cwt. to 78¢ cwt.; however, the 
old 15% surcharge has been discon- 
tinued. The 5¢ Cuban surcharge 
must still be added. The rates to 
Santiago, Cienfuegos and Nuevitas 
have been advanced to 86¢ cwt., the 
15% surcharge having been dropped. 
The Cuban surcharge of 1¢ cwt. ra- 
mains. 

Current reports indicate that Mex- 
ico’s flour buying is to be divided, 
giving 60% of the quota to the Mexi- 
can state buying agency and allow- 
ing the remainder to be open private 
importer trade with American mills. 
The amount for any particular mill 
is to be based on historical record 
of sales. As yet no July or August 
permits have been granted by the 
Department of Commerce, the gov- 
ernment declaring that issuance is 
being held up until the Mexican 
agency reveals how much flour it has 
purchased. 


WASHINGTON — A decision to 
purchase 80% extraction flour for 
Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration customers, a compromise 
with advocates of high extraction 
levels and clears, was made last 
week by the United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. According to 
procurement officials, 80% of all flour 
obtained by PMA will consist of 80% 
extraction flour expected to be ob- 
tained from multiple unit mills. 

The remaining 20% of total re- 
quirements will be bought in the 
form of 72% extraction flour from 
single unit mills. However, the multi- 
ple unit mills are not excluded from 
participation in 72% extraction busi- 
ness. 

Based on Experience 


The goal of 80% of total PMA 
procurement for 80% extraction flour 
is a target based on previous pro- 
curement experience, and PMA of- 
ficials state that their experience 
under the new procurement an- 
nouncement (G.R. 121) will govern 
their policy henceforth. In short, 
the 80% extraction business is re- 
served for the multiple unit mills, 
and according to PMA it is up to 
them to come through with offers 
if they are to retain this business. 

While the larger mills also will 
be permitted to offer 72% extrac- 
tion flour, these offers will primarily 
be subordinated to offers from the 
single unit mills. However, it is 
difficult to see how PMA can refuse 
to buy 72% extraction flour from 
the multiple unit mills if the price 
is more attractive than those of- 
fered by the single unit operators. 

However, the rule of 80% of the 
total flour business going to the 80% 
extraction level appears to be the 
order until experience in procure- 
ment dictates otherwise. 


Purchases Last Week 
The PMA announced the purchase 
of 11,793,411 bu. wheat during the 
period from noon of June 13 to noon 
of June 20. Purchases of flour dur- 
ing the week through June 20 to- 
taled 161,690,000 lb. No corn, oats 

(Continued on page 37) 
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CCC BUYS WHEAT FOR 
JULY DELIVERY 


KANSAS CITY—Bidding $2.25 for 
duly delivery, the Kansas City re- 
gional office of the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. purchased 9,640,000 bu. of 
wheat as of June 21 for shipment 
during that month. The price was 
based on No. 1 hard, in store, Gulf, 
for tender of warehouse receipts by 
July 31. The agency previously had 
bought 15,132,000 bu. for June, bring- 
ing total purchases to 24,772,000 bu. 
since the inception of the current 
program. No wheat was purchased 
by CCC June 23. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM CALLS ~ 
- FOR 5,600,000 TONS FLOUR 


Substantial Backlog of Milling Business Seen Despite 
Complications of Delivering Large Quantities 
of 80% Extraction Flour 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — A sharply in- 
creased export program of 16 million 
tons of grains and grain products 
for 1947-48 in its present provision 
for 5,600,000 tons flour (wheat equiv- 
alent) provides the milling industry 
with a substantial backlog of busi- 
ness for that period despite the fact 
that milling industry operations may 
be complicated by the necessity of 
delivering large quantities of 80% 
extraction flour. ; 

This 16 million ton goal for the 
coming crop year represents an in- 
crease of approximately one third 
over the 12 million ton goal of last 
year, but only slightly more than 
what it is anticipated will have been 
actually exported. Through May 31, 
1947, the United States Department 
of Agriculture reveals that in grain, 
grain products and flour 12,699,000 
tons have been lifted, and when the 
June liftings are completed it is 
expected that an additional million 
and one half tons will be added to 
the 11-month figure. 


Considered Tentative 


The 16 million ton program repre- 
sents the U.S. participation in the 
world food grain program. This to- 
tal must be considered tentative, in- 
ternational authorities state, as it is 
feared that allocated grains from oth- 
er exporting countries may not be 
fully obtained. 

Another factor which might in- 
crease the U.S. program is that of 
feed grains. Up to this time all al- 
locations have been slated for food 
use in foreign countries, although 
this specific earmarking is believed 
in some countries to have caused 
domestic producers to hold back in- 
digenous grain production for animal 
feedings. 

In the coming quarter of the new 
crop year, foreign food claimants 
have been authorized to lift two 
million tons of grains from Argen- 
tina. Based on past experience with 
political, commercial and _ shipping 
considerations in that nation, au- 
thorities doubt that more than half 
that amount actually will be lifted. 

Should such a serious default oc- 
cur it is seen that the U.S. will be 
called upon either to. step up its 
deliveries or to juggle supplies to 
make up the short-fall from Argen- 
tina. (Short-fall is a coined expres- 
sion now in general use in allocation 
circles and is synonymous with 
deficit.) ' 

Credit Doubts 


Fears that the allocation program 
may not be met rest primarily on 
doubts over credits. However, lead- 
ing state department authorities such 
as Dean Acheson, under-secretary of 
state, Willard Thorpe, economic ad- 
visor to the State Department, and 
others in close liaison between the 


policy level and IEFC contend that 
as far as wheat and flour and cereal 
grains are concerned, the funds to 
pick up the allocated quantities will 
be available. The first dollar spent 
by foreign nations will be the food 
dollar for basic requirements. 

Prudent spending by. the foreign 
nations will dictate a policy of spend- 
ing first for cereals, with diminish- 
ing interest in fats and oils, meat, 
dairy products and sugar. Indica- 
tions of that policy are already being 
felt since France has neglected to 
obtain current quarterly sugar allo- 
cations. 

While the balance sheet of for- 
eign nations reveals a book purchas- 
ing power to obtain the cereal allo- 
cations, some observers cite some 
complications that might throw the 
estimates out of balance, unless, of 
course, some economic plan imple- 
mented by substantial credits or 
grants from this nation are au- 
thorized. 

The doubters, viewing the whole 
world as a delicately-geared mechan- 
ism, cite the consequential effects on 
other nations, cogs in the interna- 
tional machine and subtle malad- 
justments of the world economy. 


Basic Probabilities 
There are first basic probabilities 
as, for example, the ability of the 
U.K., India and the western Euro- 
pean and low countries to obtain 
credits to procure their cereal allo- 





FLOWER GIRL, FLOUR MAN—Ben 
D. Blackburn, State Line Milling Co., 
Kiowa, Kansas, and chairman of Dis- 
trict No. 1 of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, stops long enough to 
have a carnation pinned in his coat 
lapel by a Wallace & Tiernan flower 
girl. The picture was taken at the 
AOM convention, Minneapolis, June 
2-6. 
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cations. However, even in these 


_ probabilities, the balance is subtle 


and subject to dislocation. France, 
for example, is expected to main- 
tain only its current bread ration 
on the basis of its dollar credits. 

Belgium, the Netherlands and 
Switzerland appear to have adequate 
credits to obtain cereal supplies. 
Italy is being sustained on US. 
loans. Shortly Greece will appear 
as a claimant under loan funds. 

Other areas where the demand for 
food is equally great are those where 
credits or buying power is sadly de- 
ficient. Poland is one of these coun- 
tries, as is China, where United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration alone poured in as much 
money as the entire present relief 
loan for the coming year of $350,- 
000,000. This admittedly barely 
scratched the surface in meeting re- 
quirements. 

High Prices 

Another dilution of the existing 
buying power is represented in the 
high. prices demanded for grain and 


food supplies from Argentina. Ask- 
ing prices for wheat from that na- 
tion are as high as $5.25 bu., and it 
is seen that as some nations are 
forced into that market for their 
allocations, their buying power is 
vitiated. At the present time Ar- 
gentina has substantial bilateral com- 
mitments with Switzerland, Spain 
and others for an exchange of ce- 
reals and food for products of the 
countries subscribing to the treaties. 
Not only does the price factor 
delay completion of allocated quan- 
tities, but the primitive methods of 
grain collection and shipment from 
Argentina act to defeat completion of 
contracts. Interior collections are 
virtually all made in bags which 
have to be bled at seaport termi- 
nals for loading on board vessels 
The urgency of rehabilitation is 
noted by these officials who insist 
that unless the world economy is 
pushed off dead center this year tlicre 
is a strong possibility that Europe 
may retrogress into a permanent 
(Continued on page 39) 





Long Range Program Will Have 
Innings at Michigan Convention 


PORTLAND, MICH.—The summer 
meeting of the Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn., which will be held at the 
Grand Hotel on Mackinac Island, 
June 28 to July 1, promises to be one 
of the outstanding millers’ meetings 
of the year. More than 100 already are 
registered, and many more are ex- 
pected to attend, among them repre- 
sentatives of other milling areas. 

A major subject for discussion will 
be the millers’ long range program. 
Robert E. McDonald, industry direc- 
tor of this enterprise, will be one 
of the speakers. Others programmed 
for talks are Herman Steen, vice 


president and secretary of the Mill- 
ers National Federation, and Her- 
man Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the fed- 
eration. Paul M. Marshall of Chicago 
and several outstanding millers also 
will be heard on the subject of the 
industry’s promotion work. 

Matters of special importance to 
the Michigan group will have their 
place on the formal program of the 
convention, which will leave plenty 
of time for fun. Social events will in- 
clude a bridge tea for the ladies, 
many of whom are expected to at- 
tend, a cocktail hour and the annual 
banquet. 





Federation Urges Millers to Refuse 
to Pack Insanitary Flour Containers 


CHICAGO—Now that bag supplies 
are plentiful again, it is the opinion 
of a spokesman for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation that “it is high 
time” a policy of refusing to pack 
“obviously unfit and insanitary used 
flour containers,” should become uni- 
versal. 

Writing in a current issue of the 


- Hook-Up, federation publication, the 


official said: 

“Practically all millers kick a good 
bit about secondhand bags—how in- 
sanitary they are and how much loss 
they cause by breakage on the pack- 
ers and how much labor and expense 
is involved in cleaning and sorting 
them. It has always seemed to us 
that millers themselves are partly to 
blame for this situation and that it 
could be improved a good bit by the 
simple process of refusing to pack 
obviously unfit and insanitary used 
containers. Some mills we_know have 
consistently followed this policy for 
years and they have long since found 
that a-firm position relieves them of 
the -worst features of the second- 
hand bag problems. 

‘Tt is: high time that this: policy 


should become universal. The miller 
who says ‘I don’t like to pack dirty, 
unfit bags, but if they suit my cus- 
tomer that settles the question’ is 
certainly not living up to his obliga- 
tion to furnish the public with a pure, 
wholesome product, to say nothing 
of incurring a great liability for pack- 
ing food under insanitary conditicns. 
After all, he is the producer and 
shipper and he is the man who is «e- 
sponsible in the eyes of the law (or 
the unfit condition, even if it is ‘\is 
customer who furnished the dirty 
bags for packing. 

“Now that bag supplies are pler’i- 
ful again, it is time to eliminate | 
makeshift practices which exis‘ 
during the period of bag shorta 
There may be a large number of fic 
buyers who will return any kind o! 
dirty bag for refilling, but there < 
few who will maintain that th« 
bags ought to be refilled if an obj« 
tion is raised and their attention 
directed to the actual condition © 
the bags. If necessary, an objection 
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can be reinforced with samples whi:h 
prove the case. After all, an argu- 
ment in behalf of filth simply cannot 
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maintained. We doubt if millers 


_ will encounter more than a fraction 


of the customer trouble they may 
anticipate if they simply refuse to 
pack bags that are obviously dirty.” 
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FEED WAREHOUSE DAMAGED 


EAU CLAIRE — The Red Front 
Flour & Feed Co. warehouse, 415-19 
Railroad St., recently suffered minor 
damages from a fire which broke out 
in the basement of the building. The 
loss included several bags of flour, 
feed and other products stored in the 
basement. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUTRITIONISTS TO STUDY 
VALUE OF ENRICHED FLOUR 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A grant 
of $7,000 to finance the cost of re- 
search in the nutritional significance 
of the use of enriched flour and other 
cereal products has been made to the 
department of food and nutrition, 
Kansas State College, from the Wil- 
liamms-Waterman Fund of the Re- 
search Corp. of New York. 

The research will be directed by 
Dr. Beulah D. Westerman and the 
grant is the first made to the college 
by the research organization. It is 
effective until July 1, 1948. 

The grant will make it possible to 
expand some of the research already 
under way on improving the nutri- 
tive value of flour, according to Dr. 
Westerman. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


WINTHROP CO. ANNOUNCES 
CORN ENRICHMENT MIXES 


NEW YORK — P. Val. Kolb, vice 
president of the Winthrop Chemical 
Co., Ine., and director of its special 
markets division, has announced that 
his company is now prepared to sup- 
ply VextraM enrichment mixtures for 
the enrichment of degermed corn 
grits and corn meal. 

VextraM Gray Label Granular en- 
richment is intended for use in corn 
grits at the rate of 2 oz. for each 100 
Ib. and is formulated to enable com- 
pliance. with the proposed federal 
rinsing test. It is packed in 50-lb. 
containers and retails for 94¢ Ib. 

For enrichment of corn meal, Win- 
throp has’ produced VextraM Red 
Label-powdered. Added at the rate of 
one half ounce per 100 lb. of meal, 
the cost of enrichment totals 6.41¢ 
per 100 Ib. The enrichment ingredi- 
ent is packed in 25-lb. containers and 
costs $2.09 lb. 

Transportation charges on both 
types of enrichment concentrates are 
paid on shipments of 25 lb. or more 
from warehouses at Kansas City, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Atlanta and Dal- 
las. A cash discount of 1% is granted 
on bills paid before the 10th of the 
following month. 


————BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARTY MARKS OPENING 
OF K. C. NELLIS OFFICE 


KANSAS CITY—Marking the for- 
mal opening of the Nellis Feed Co. 
office in Kansas City, a cocktail 
party for the Kansas City feed trade 
was held in the Hotel Muehlebach 
June 13. Greeting guests were J. G. 
Nellis, president, Nellis Feed Co., 
Chicago; Gerald E. Chase, manager 
of the new Kansas City office; S. J. 
Schuster, manager of the Nellis 
branch in St. Louis; W. S. Donovan, 
Donovan Feed Co., Omaha, and R. H. 
Newsome, Newsome Commission Co., 
Minneapolis. A similar party in St. 
Louis June 20 celebrated the opening 
of the new St. Louis office. 
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New Wheat Varieties Discussed at 
- Annual Uhlmann Field Day Program 


KANSAS CITY—tThe story of Kan- 
sas’ biggest wheat crop was present- 
ed at the annual Uhlmann field day 
program here June 18. About 1,000 
grain men, farmers, millers and bak- 
ers were present to hear the reports 
on the bumper yields and the results 
of the activities of the Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. in the past year. 


Praise for the effective work of 
the association and Kansas State 
College came from the _ principal 
speakers, M. Lee Marshall, chairman 
of the board, Continental Baking Co., 
New York, and Paul de Kruif, Hol- 
land, Mich., well-known author and 
roving editor of Reader’s Digest. 
Mr. de Kruif stressed the importance 
of food, and particularly wheat, in 
helping to solve the problems of 
peace and said that with gifts of 
seed and fertilizer and the help of 
U.S. agricultural scientists we can 
do much to help friendly nations 
throughout the world regain their 
economic balance. 


The story of the success of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn. in 
rapidly extending the growing of new 
recommended wheat varieties was 
told by R. I. Throckmorton, dean 
of the college of agriculture, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, and Hubert 
Collins, federal crop statistician, To- 
peka. More than 7,000,000 acres is 
seeded to these varieties in Kansas 
this year, the speakers said. 

Mr. Collins reported preliminary 
results from the survey of wheat va- 
rieties now under way, for which the 
Kansas legislature recently appro- 
priated money. This is the first such 
survey since 1944, he said. Complete 
data are not available as yet, Mr. 
Collins said, but it is evident from 
reports at hand that Pawnee, Co- 
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manche, Wichita and Early Triumph 
varieties are replacing Turkey, Ten- 
marg, Blackhull, Chiefkan and Red 
Chief in all areas of the state. The 
change has been very marked since 
1944 and he told of some major 
wheat counties in which some of the 
older varieties have completely dis- 
appeared. The final results of the 
survey, county by county, will be 
available by June 25, he added. 

Mr. Collins commented that the 
newer varieties outyield their pred- 
ecessors by anywhere from three to 
seven bushels an acre, which has 
made it more difficult this year for 
crop reporters to estimate yields. 

In his talk, Mr. Throckmorton 
thanked millers for their help in 
financing new equipment in milling 
and baking for the college and for 
advice and counsel on problems aris- 
ing in this field. 

There is still plenty of work for the 
wheat breeder to do, Mr. Throck- 
morton said, in pointing out that dis- 
eases go through cycles and develop 
new strains. Just this year a new 
race of leaf rust, to which Pawnee 
is particularly susceptible, developed 
in Texas and may be expected to 
spread northward. 

He described the work being done 
now in crossing commercial wheats 
with perennial wheats and wheat- 
type grasses for the purpose of de- 
veloping greater stem and leaf rust 
resistance in commercial wheats and 
increasing resistance to drouth and 
cold. These problems. have not yet 
been fully solved. 

Perennial wheats are not suitable 
for Kansas, he declared, because they 
are not high yielding nor are they 
high in protein. Furthermore, Kan- 
sas land needs time between one har- 
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Plant Sanitation Necessary, 


Pennsylvania Association Told 


By W. G. MARTIN, JR. 


Eastern States Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller ~ 


HARRISBURG, PA.—Proper san- 
itation in flour mills, feed manufac- 
turing plants and warehouses was 
stressed at a meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania ~ Millers & Feed Dealers 
Assn. in the Penn Harris Hotel here 
June 18. 

Warren Harlocker, High Spire, Pa., 
presided and introduced N. E. Cook, 
Pure Food & Drug Administration, 
who outlined the work the depart- 
ment is doing, and added that it is 
protecting the honest manufacturer 
as well as the consumer. Another 
speaker on this subject was R. J. 
Savitz, Doughnut Corp. of America, 
Ellicott City, Md. He pointed out 
the necessity of millers taking all 
possible sanitary precautions. Mr. 
Savitz recommended that one man 
be placed in charge of sanitation in- 
spection, and that he report regular- 
ly to his management. 

Miles Horst, secretary of the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Agriculture, 
urged millers and feed manufactur- 
ers to maintain quality. He said that 
conditions are returning to normal, 
but that costs of producing feeds in 


Pennsylvania are still high. Wayne 
G. Martin, Jr., eastern representa- 
tive of The Northwestern Miller, 
read a report from John- Cipperly, 
Washington correspondent of that 
paper, in which Mr. Cipperly said 
that renewed government controls 
may be closer than expected. 

Herman Fakler, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, 
Washington, D: C., predicted that 
we will face a critical food situa- 
tion for another year. He said that 
foreign governments will specify 
longer extraction flour, which will 
mean that fewer mills will be able 
to share in the program. 

P. W. Markley, Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed the general grain situation, 
saying that it was similar to a year 
ago, but that circumstances might 
change at any moment. 

The Pennsylvania association is 
thinking of conducting a sanitation 
school and holding its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City next fall, ac- 
cording to association representa- 
tives. 
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BUFFALO FLOUR CLUB OUTING 

The Buffalo Flour Club held its 
annual Golf Party at the Orchard 
Park Country Club near Buffalo 
June 19. 


vest and another to liberate plant 
food materials and store moisture, 
neither of which can be done well 
with a constantly living plant to be 


nurtured. 


Wheat farmers in Kansas, the 
speaker said, have behaved in en- 
couraging fashion during the past 
few years of high prices. They have 
continued a substantial area of sum- 
mer fallowed land and have changed 
to better wheat varieties in spite 
of the lack of any market price in- 
centive. 

In dramatizing the size of Kansas’ 
bumper wheat crop this year, Rich- 
ard Uhlmann, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Chicago, first vice president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, pointed out 
that the 278 million bu. crop in this 
single state is larger than an aver- 
age Argentine crop, nearly twice an 
average Australian crop, almost as 
large as a normal Canadian crop, 
and more than a normal US. spring 
wheat outturn. 

Without huge yields in Kansas, it 
would not have been possible for the 
United States to supply more than 
half the total world exports of wheat 
in the past year, he said. 

Wet weather forced the transfer of 
the program from the farm of the 
host, Paul Uhlmann, chairman of the 
board, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, to the ballroom of the 
Muehlebach Hotel. Mr. Uhlmann 
provided food and liquid refreshments 
for the huge crowd following the 
meeting. 

In addition to a large number of 
the prominent millers and bakers of 
Kansas and near-by states, the fol- 
lowing were among those attending 
the wheat day program: 


George H. Coppers, president, and How- 
ard Cunningham, vice president, National 
Biscuit Co., New York; Farrar Tilney, vice 
president, General Baking Co., New York; 
A. R. Fleischmann, vice president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., New York; Fred Pfizenmayer, 
flour buyer, Continental Baking Co., New 
York; John T. McCarthy, president, Jer- 
sey Cream Bread Co., Toledo, and former 
head of the American Bakers Assn. for 
several years; Frank M. Tully, flour buyer, 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Minne- 
apolis; H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer, Kroger 
Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati; Steve 
Vesecky, vice president and flour buyer, 
Campbell-Taggart Associated Bakeries, Inc., 
Dallas; H. B. Lewis, Jr., flour buyer, Purity 
Baking Co., Charleston, W. Va.; Fred Lar- 
sen, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 
cago; Harvey J. Owens, Chicago; Dr. J. L. 
K. Snyder, sales manager, Merck & Co., 
Rahway, N. J.; Robert M. Peek, Jr., Peek 
Bros., Little Rock, Ark., and Joseph Daw- 
son, general manager, Spaulding Bakeries, 
Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Milling executives from distant points 
included Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. B. Spar- 
boe, president, and Harvey J. Patterson, 
vice president, flour milling division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; R. W. Good- 
ell, president, Commander-Larabee Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; J. E. Skidmore, president, 
central division, General Mills, Ine., Chi- 
cago; L. E. Mackenroth, vice president, 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, and M. F. 
Mulroy, executive vice president, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

Among out-of-town grain men present 
were Julius Hendel, Cargill, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; Ray Winters, Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Douglas Moore, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; J. O. Mc- 
Clintock, Continental Grain Co., Chicago, 
and president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade; Philip McCaul, McCaul-Lyman Co., 
Minneapolis; Harry C. Schaack, former 
president Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, 


and B. W. Hales, president, Hales & 
Hunter Co., Chicago. 
¥y ¥ 


Visiting millers and bakers and 
other out-of-town guests at the Uhl- 
mann field day festivities in Kansas 
City, June 18, were honored at a 
cocktail party and dinner sponsored 
by Kansas City flour millers in the 
Muehlebach Hotel on the evening fol- 
lowing the field day program. 


~- 
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127 Millers, Managers Attend 
Sanitation School at Ft. Worth 


FT. WORTH — One hundred and 
twenty-seven mill and elevator oper- 
atives, superintendents and managers 
attended a two-day sanitation school 
sponsored jointly by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers in Ft. Worth 
June 20-21. R. K. Durham, techni- 
cal service director of the MNF, was 
in charge of the meeting. 

Keynoting the meeting, W. P. Bo- 
mar, Bewley Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, 
president of the federation, declared 
that there is no problem in milling 
more important at the present time 
than sanitation and he expressed his 
gratitude for the splendid response 
to the school. 

Functions of the Food and Drug 
Administration were described by W. 
P. Moses, assistant chief of the New 
Orleans branch of the government 
agency. Mr. Moses pointed out that 
the administration desires to coop- 
erate with the industry and that the 
government inspection department 
intends to report. conditions as they 
see them, not to tell the millers 
how to run their industry. 

“Great improvement has been not- 
ed in the cleanliness of mills in the 
past five years,’ Mr. Moses said, 
“and we expect greater improve- 
ment within the next few years.” 

Methods by which mill employees 
can cooperate for better mill sani- 
tation were listed by L. E. Collier, 
superintendent of Arrow Mills, Inc., 
Houston. Designated responsibility 
for each employee, followed up by 
an inspection committee to check 
the results; was recommended by 
Mr. Collier. 

Although almost every mill in the 
country has increased milling capa- 
city, few have increased their wheat 
cleaning capacity, George B. Wag- 
ner, department of biological control, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
told the group in a talk, “Wheat 
Cleaning in Relation to Insect Con- 
trol and Flour Contamination.” Sci- 
ence has yet to discover a quick 
method of determining contamina- 
tion in the wheat kernel and a meth- 
od by which the kernel may be 
cracked open and the contamination 
removed without the danger of leav- 
ing fragments in the flour, Mr. Wag- 
ner said. 

M. S. Buckley, sanitation special- 
ist, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
spoke on “Detection of Extraneous 
Matter in Cereal Products and the 


EXPORT-IMPORT CONTROL 
BILL INTRODUCED 


WASHINGTON—Sen. John Cooper 
(R., Ky.) has introduced an omnibus 
bill to extend certain export and im- 
port controls until June 30, 1948. It 
is considered likely that the Senate 
Judiciary Committee will report fa- 
vorably on the bill. One of the pro- 
visions of the bill calls for the ex- 
tension of government authority to 
control export allocations over grain 
and grain products. 

It was learned that the House has 
virtually agreed that it will follow 
suit and combine export and import 
control legislation now pending in 
two separate bills. A review of the 
hearings on export-import controls 
and a report on two bills introduced 
earlier by Sen. Cooper appears on 
page 20 of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. 








Use of Blacklight.” J. B. Lindsey 
and N. L. Buell, both of the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service, discussed 
rodent control in and around flour 
mills and grain elevators. 

A. A. Rolfe, Quaker Oats Co., 
Sherman, Texas, explained. methods 
of cleaning corn. T. F. Winburn, 
manager, Industrial Fumigant Co., 
Chicago, spoke on mill fumigation 
while Mr. Wagner followed with a 
talk on spot fumigation. Other prin- 
cipals on the program included Dr. 
R. T. Cotton, U. S. Bureau of En- 
tomology, Manhattan, Kansas, and 
R. L. Stephenson, U. S. Hoffman 
Machine Corp., New York. 
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Truman Labor Veto 
Overruled; Taft- 
Hartley Bill Law 


WASHINGTON — The Taft-Hart- 
ley labor bill, called “dangerous” by 
President Truman, became .law at 
3:17 p.m. June 23, with the re- 
passage of the bill by the Senate, 
with a vote of 68 to 25. 

Some provisions of the law become 
effective immediately, such as the 
injunction clause, empowering the 
President to delay major strikes that 
endanger national health or safety 
for 80 days; the 60-day waiting pe- 
riod before workers can strike for 
pay increases or other’ contract 
changes; limitation of union welfare 
funds in new contracts. 

Other sections of the bill, includ- 
ing amendments to the Wagner act 
which for the first time set up 
unfair labor practices for workers as 
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well as employers, become effective 
in 60 days, or Aug. 22. 

Existing labor contracts remain un- 
disturbed for the present. Although 
the act prohibits new closed shop 
contracts, such a contract now in 
existence can run on until its expira- 
tion date—unless the employees 
themselves want to discard the pro- 
vision. A closed shop. contract signed 
between now and Aug. 22 can run one 
year without change. 

Sections of the law now in effect 
include: 

Secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional strikes are unlawful. 


Employers and labor unions are 
subject to damage suits in federal 
court for violation of contract. 


Restrictions are now in force on 
welfare funds demanded by unions 
and financed by employers. 

A 14-member joint committee of 
Congress is provided to study the 
operation of the new law and rec- 
ommend warranted amendments. 
Sen. Joseph H. Ball (R., Minn.) is 
expected to head the committee. 
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W. COSBY HODGES NEW 
HEAD OF MILLING FIRM 


BIRMINGHAM—W. Cosby Hodges, 
former executive vice president, Cos- 
by-Hodges “Milling Co. here, was 
named by the board of directors 
June 17 to succeed his father, J. 
Chapline Hodges, as president of the 
company. The elder Mr. Hodges was 
elected chairman of the board. 

The new president, 33, was born in 
Birmingham. He attended public 
schools here and the University of 
the South at Sewanee, Tenn. Mr. 
Hodges has been with the company 
12 years; during the war he spent 
2% years in the U. S. Army. 

Officers of the company reelected 
were: M. J. Robertson, vice president; 
L. A. Brooks, vice president; J. C. 
Hodges, Jr., secretary, and R. C. 
Blanton, treasurer. 











Grant Thompson Promoted by PMA 


WASHINGTON—Gi unt Thompson, 
Michigan farmer and former aide to 
Norris E. Dodd when the latter was 
Agricultural Adjustment Agency 
boss, has been promoted to the post 
of chief of the feed and feed grains 
section of the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration grain branch. 
He succeeds E. E. Jacobs, who leaves 
to take charge of production for 
PMA in the field. His area has not 
been assigned, but it is believed that 
he will make his headquarters in the 
Southwest. 

Mr. Thompson first entered the 


government service from his farming 
activities with the county AAA in 
Michigan in 1933 and has advanced 
through the various stages of promo- 
tion in the north central division to 
the home office. His farming back- 
ground appears to eminently qualify 
him for his new job, bringing the 
practical farmer experience to the 
difficult post first set up under Wal- 
ter C. Berger, now president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. The feed industry will wel- 
come the continuing recognition of 
their group as an integral part of 
PMA, it is predicted. 





Wheat May Be Delivered on 


East Coast PMA Corn Contracts 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
authorized grain merchandisers with 
commitments of corn to the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration 
for shipment off the East Coast, to 
substitute deliveries of wheat for it. 

Negotiation of these transfers will 
be conducted on an individual basis, 
as each transaction involves sepa- 
rate considerations price-wise and ad- 
justments will have to be made on a 
bushelage basis. 

Top PMA officials say that they 





will permit these substitutions in or- 
der to keep wheat moving while corn 
has been showing disturbing price 
tendencies. All wheat substitutions for 
corn involve only sales to PMA, and do 
not cover private trade, it is stated. 
If the private trade were permitted 
to engage in wheat substitutions, it 
is observed that the private trade 
then automatically would be partici- 
pating in the wheat export business, 
which up to this time has been a gov- 
ernment monopoly with the exception 
of smajl sales to Mexico.. _ 


June 24, 1947°: 


New England 
Bakers Re-elect 
Charles Gridley 


POLAND SPRINGS, MAINE—The 
New England Bakers Assn. reelected 
Charles V. Gridley, Gridley Baking 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., for a second 
term as president at the organiza- 
tion’s 26th annual meeting held here 
June 14-17. 

Leo W. Bayles, Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., was reelected 
vice president for a second term. 
Other officers, Guy Maynard, E. M. 
Noel Co., treasurer, and Robert E. 
Sullivan, Boston, executive secretary 
and general counsel—were also con- 
tinued in office. 

All) previous attendance records 
for a summer meeting were broken 
with approximately 400 in attend- 
ance. 

Highlight of the convention »ro- 
gram was the appearance of “en. 
Owen Brewster (R., Main), at the 
session held the evening of June 16, 
Prior to: the session he had rece.ved 
a telegram stating that Presicent 
Truman had vetoed the tax bill and 
so he departed from his scheduled 
address on “American Foreign Pol- 
icy” to express a vigorous criticism 
of the President’s action. 


ABA Head Speaks 

Sharing the speakers’ platiorm 
with Sen. Brewster was C. P. Binner, 
president of the American Baikers 
Assn., whose subject was “What You 
Can Expect From the Industry Pro- 
motion Program.” Pres. Binner told 
his audience that the baking industry 
today includes more than 25,000 bak- 
ery establishments, and more than 
140,000 sales people, in addition to 
thousands more in production, dis- 
tribution and allied trades: 

“With an annual sales volume of 
$2.5 billion, it is the second largest 
food industry, and the sixth largest 
of all manufacturing industries in the 
country,” he pointed out. “The in- 
dustry’s new program, currently in 
the development stage will be a con- 
tinuing effort from the time it takes 
concrete form in the next few 
months. We recognize a very serious 
obligation to the millions of Amer- 
icans which we serve each day. Thus 
at the heart of our program is the 
earnest desire to make certain that 
our entire industry continues to think 
and operate with the welfare of the 
consumer always paramount in mind. 
By our entire industry we mean ¢v- 
eryone from the owners of small 
neighborhood bakeshops to _ presi- 
dents of the largest bakery concerns.” 

At the morning business session 
on June 17, during which the elec- 
tion of officers was held, considerab!e 
time was given over to a present:- 
tion by Mr. Sullivan of the provisions 
of the new Portal-to-Portal Act of 
1947, the Labor-Management. Rei:- 
tions Act of 1947 and the. Lanham 
Trademark Law. 


Allies Meet 

Following the annual meeting of 
the association there was a meeting 
of the newly-formed New England 
division of the Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. The young organ- 
ization had demonstrated its desire 
in making the meeting a success 
when it sponsored the “presidents’ 
reception” on June 16 in honor of 
Mr. Gridley of NEBA-and Mr. Bin- 
ner of ABA. 
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ADVISORY GROUP PIGEONHOLES 
PILOT MILL AND BAKERY IDEA 


Industry Committee Gets Government Prospectus on 
Problems of Grain Producers and Processors— 
Storage Given First Consideration 


Ry JOHN CIPPERLY 


Wastington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON — An 1i-man in- 

dustry advisory committee of the food 
grain industry, functioning under the 
Research) and Marketing Act of 1946, 
met here last week to analyze a pros- 
pectus on the research problems of 
producers and processors of the ma- 
jor grain crops. The committee re- 
jected, for the moment, a government 
proposal that a pilot milling plant be 
established for a research on milling 
problems. It also deferred action on 
a recommendation for a pilot baking 
plant to be run on a semi-commercial 
basis. 
Under the terms of the research 
and marketing act, industry advisory 
committees are asked to recommend 
the priority under which available 
funds are to be spent on industry 
problems as outlined in a prospectus 
for each industry prepared by the De- 
partment of Agriculture officials prior 
to industry committee sessions. 

In its recommendations for the ex- 
penditure of available funds the food 
grain industry committee gave top 
priority to the problem of grain 
storage, with emphasis on the farm 
storage problem. The committee was 
told that farm storage equipment 
has deteriorated to a point where, in 
important grain producing states like 
Iowa, farm storage facilities are short 
of requirements by nearly 200 mil- 
lion bushels of capacity. Because of 
this condition it was asserted that 
the market value of stored grain is 
depreciated to the extent of $500 mil- 
lion annually through insect, rodent 
and mold attack. Additional losses, 
intangible but unassayed, through de- 
terioration in nutritional qualities 
were also charged. 

USDA officials said that it was 
originally planned to attack the stor- 
age problem from two fronts—farm 
and commercial—but it was consid- 
ered that the problems of both were 
common and therefore the matter 
was presented as a single unit with- 
out any attempt to emphasize the 
farm storage angle. However, the loan 
and price support purchase programs 


for basic commodities are geared to. 


Incentives to store grain on farms, 
evidencing the government’s interest 
in farm storage research. : 


Industry Activity Cited 

Citing .the per capita decline in 
consumption of flour in the domestic 
market, USDA indicated in its pros- 
Pectus that research in the produc- 
tion of flour might lead’ to a reversal 
of this trend. This involved the rec- 
ommendation of pilot milling and 
baking plants. Use of research funds 
for these purposes was deferred by 
the industry committee, until a later 
date as it was considered ‘that in- 
dustry activities along these lines al- 
ready were considerable. 

Other aspects of the milling section 





of the prospectus concerned the re- 
covery of approximately 85% of the 
wheat as white flour. It was assert- 
ed that 85% of the wheat consisted 
of endosperm and the remaining 15% 
bran and germ. USDA admits, how- 
ever, that this optimum goal is im- 
probable of attainment, though. it 
believes that some measure of im- 
provement in recovery of flour is pos- 
sible. 
More Enrichment Study 


On the topic of enrichment USDA 
noted that vitamin deficiencies may 
exist in wheat flour other than those 
which are now being remedied by 
enrichment. -The department asked 
that further study of enrichment at 
the mill and bakery level be under- 
taken. 

Urgent need for research on mill 
and bakery sanitation was cited on 
the basis of requests from the indus- 
try for government assistance. 

(Continued on page 37) 





———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SERIES OF FRESHETS 
SEEN AS CROP THREAT 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS — Grain 
men who have been touring the wheat 
belt and keeping in close touch with 
line elevator operators see the great- 
est menace to the new crop yet en- 
countered in the series of freshets 
which have hit areas of the wheat 
belt almost daily for the past week. 

The wheat is getting ripe enough 
now so that the heavy heads will 
tumble under the lashing of driving 
rain, according to H. C. Morton, man- 
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No Priority for Research Plants 





ager of the Farmers Cooperative 
Commission Co.; Hutchinson, back 
from a tour of the Southwest. He 
found the stalks tall and heads heavy. 

Showers have been general over 
all the wheat belt, with cloudbursts 
hitting intermittently over a wide 
area. Rrainfall measuring as high 
as 7 in. in a few hours has fallen less 
than 20 miles east and southeast of 
Hutchinson in the past week. 

The harvest probably has been set 
back by several days. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KELLY-ERICKSON CO. SUES 
CLAY CENTER, NEB., MILL 


OMAHA—A suit for $9,520 dam- 
ages has been filed by the Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Omaha flour brokerage 
firm, against the Clay Center (Neb.) 
Milling Co. in district court here, al- 
leging failure to carry out a contract 
to sell 15,000 sacks of flour to the 
British Ministry of Supply. 

The action was filed June 16 
against the milling company and its 
operators Earl Fullenwider, Bruce 
Fullenwider and Karl Schmincke. 

The Omaha firm’s allegation states 
that it contracted with the milling 
company last October to supply 15,- 
000 sacks to the British government 
at $5.39 cwt., less 5¢ per sack com- 
mission for the Kelly-Erickson Co. 
and 1% commission for the London 
brokers through whom the British 
government purchased the flour. 

Kelly-Erickson states that the Clay 
Center firm delivered 1,800 sacks and 
then said it was cancelling the con- 
tract. The milling firm has not re- 
mitted the 1% commission on the 1,- 
800 bags, the petition says. 

The Omaha brokers say they were 
forced to go into the open market 
to supply the rest of the flour to the 
British government at a pirce 61¢ 
cwt. above the contract price. The 
breach of contract cost the Kelly- 
Erickson company $9,520.50 including 
the loss of anticipated commissions, 
the petition declares. 





New Hampshire 
Enrichment Law 
Effective July 1 


The flour and bread enrichment law 
in New Hampshire will become effec- 
tive July 1, according to a report 
from New Hampshire officials. 

The New Hampshire enrichment 
law was passed in 1945 to take effect 
“six months after cessation of pres- 
ent hostilities.” The end of “hostili- 
ties” was officially declared at noon 
on Dec. 31, 1946, by issuance of a 
presidential proclamation. 

The enrichment law in Kentucky, 
also passed during wartime, is to be- 
come effective “six months after the 
expiration of the national emergency 
which was declared to exist by proc- 
lamation of the President of the Unit- 
ed States on May 27, 1941.” The “na- 
tional emergency” has not been de- 
clared ended as yet, and therefore 
no definite effective date for the Ken- 
tucky enrichment law has been es- 
tablished. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NO BOYCOTT SEEN 


JEFFERSON CITY, MO. — ‘No 
members of the Missouri Retail Gro- 
cers Assn. which has members in 
virtually every town in the state, 
have indicated a boycott of bakery 
products, according to Gilbert V. 
Jones, secretary-manager, Sedalia, 
Mo., and Oscar Graessle, executive 
board member, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Members of the St. Louis Food Retail 
Dealers, St. Louis, of which Francis 
A. Lenz, is secretary, have been 
asked to refuse to handle bread of 
three St. Louis wholesale bakeries 
who raised their prices 1¢ per loaf. 
The organization claims 1,500 mem-' 
bers in St. Louis, East St. Louis and 
Madison County, Il. 











Prodigal Relief Fund Spending 


as Result of Pressure Is Feared 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Danger that the 
spending of relief funds for needy 
nations will be disbursed prodigally 
is feared by officials, who have pre- 
viously felt the political pressures at 
home to divert funds from basic com- 
modities to expensive end products. 
Examples cited are dehydrated white 
and sweet potatoes and other dollar 
consuming merchandise which do not 
provide the high nutritional values 
per dollar as do wheat and wheat 
flour. 

Under the act which sets up the 
procedure for disbursement of the 
$350 million relief fund for the 1947- 
48 year, the federal government re- 
tains full supervision over procure- 
ment and distribution of supplies. 


Temptation Cited 


With this procurement in the hands 
of USDA, which is also beset by the 


problem of disposal of such surplus 
farm commodities as white potatoes, 
milk products and possibly eggs and 
citrus fruits, it i§ claimed that a 
temptation exists to yield to politi- 
cal pressure to spend substantial por- 
tions of this relief money for items 
which, although nutritionally impor- 
tant, are now considered as luxury 
items in view of the overseas require- 
ments. 

Indicative of potential merit in 
these fears is the fact that several 
white potato dehydration contracts 
have been executed, and it is believed 
that the indicated output from these 
sources is far greater than domestic 
demand. Whether this output will 
be forced into the export stream is 
the question being raised. It was 
pointed out by these questioners that 
the UNRRA organization was com- 
pelled to buy dehydrated white and 
sweet potatoes against the advice and 
judgment of its procurement spe- 
cialists by pressure from congression- 


al circles, whose constituents repre- 
sented districts producing these po- 
tato surpluses. 


Some Pledges Made 

Certain tentative earmarkings of 
relief funds are already believed to 
have been pledged. Among the more 
consequential of these pledges is that 
for the International Childrens Or- 
ganization, with headquarters here. 
It is reported that this relief organ- 
ization has been tentatively allotted 
upwards of $40 million for the com- 
ing year from the $350 million relief 
fund. 

Officials who express fear over the 


' expenditure of the relief funds are 


quick to announce that they do not 
question the need of the Internation- 
al Childrens Organization, but their 
criticism is directed against the dis- 
persion of the funds among several 
procurement claimants, even though 
the purse strings will be held at 
USDA. 
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TOTAL FLOUR SALES GAIN, 
BUT BOOKINGS NOT LARGE 


Bakery Buyers Purchase Carlots for July-August; Neth- 
erlands, Belgium Buy 80% Extraction Flour; 
Improved Family Business Reported 


Although there were no individual 
heavy bookings of flour by domestic 
buyers, sales reached the highest to- 
tal in some time last week. Buyers 
continue to avoid large advance book- 
ings, limiting purchases to a few car- 
lots at a time. Buying gained early 
in the week but dropped again when 
the wheat market advanced. © Im- 
proved family flour business was re- 
ported. 

Prices advanced from 10@35¢ in 
most markets. 


NETHERLANDS, BELGIUM 
BUY FLOUR 


Exports trade was fair, with sub- 
stantial amounts of 80% extraction 
flour booked to the Netherlands and 
Belgium and a sizeable number of 
scattered sales of 72% extraction 
flour to Latin America on recently 
granted licenses. The August allo- 
cations contain fewer large lots for 
Europe than in recent months, and 
bookings probably will be more wide- 
ly scattered over a somewhat longer 
time. The Production and Marketing 
Administration has sent requests to 
mills to offer flour, 80% of which is 
to be 80% extraction and the bal- 
ance 72%. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
INCREASE 


Sales by southwestern mills gained 
last week, averaging 72% of capacity, 
compared with 53% the previous 
week and 15% a year ago, An in- 
crease in buying of new crop flour 
early in the week was not maintained 
when wheat prices advanced. There 
were no heavy bookings, but the ag- 
gregate of domestic sales was the 
best for some time. Most bakery 
buyers took three or four cars only 
for July-August shipment, and some 
larger buyers took limited amounts 
for July. Family flour trade con- 
tinues to show general improvement, 
with prices now out of the extremely 
high range. Most buyers apparent- 
ly feel that wheat price levels will 
be tested severely when heavy July 
marketings begin in Kansas. 


SPRING BOOKINGS 
CLIMB TO 98.9% 


Bookings by spring wheat mills to- 
taled 98.9% of capacity last week, 
compared with 50% the previous 
week and 24% a year ago. The in- 
crease is largely attributed to export 
business. Domestic buying is con- 
fined to carlots, or in exceptional in- 
stances, to two or three cars. Most 
of this is fill-in business. Millers are 
beginning to feel that reserves in the 
interior are smaller than anticipated 
and a curtailment of production is 
considered possible, should this be the 
case. 


CENTRAL STATES 
TRADE IMPROVES 


At Chicago the demand for flour 
continues to show some improvement, 
although buying still is far from ac- 
tive. Bakers’ stocks apparently are 
getting very low. However, little 
forward booking is reported, and 
sales continue in relatively small 
quantities for immediate or near-by 


shipment. Fairly good family flour 
business is reported for the first time 
in many weeks. Shipping directions 
are good. Although business at 
Cleveland generally has been brisk, 
no large amounts of flour are being 
sold. A large number of purchases 
have been made for prompt shipment, 
but the quantities were small. De- 
mand for sweet goods has fallen off, 
but bread and roll business is steady. 
A moderate amount of new crop flour 
is being booked at St. Louis for up 
to 120-day shipment. Demand for 
clears is good, but offerings are light. 
Buyers are seeking spot and prompt 
shipment lots. 


SOUTHERN BUSINESS 
SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 


Flour business picked up somewhat 
at Atlanta last week but later fell 
off. Orders are still confined to near- 
by shipment. Some purchases of 30- 
day supplies were reported, with a 
few scattered cars reported sold un- 
der the market price. Shipping di- 
rections are about in line with sales. 
Family flour wholesalers continue to 
confine buying to a car at a time. A 
slight improvement in flour sales was 
noted at New Orleans although busi- 
ness was confined to immediate and 
near-by shipments, principally on new 
crop southwestern flour. Buyers are 
still failing to contract for future de- 
liveries even though quotations for the 
last half of July are somewhat low- 
er than for the first half. Northern 
spring wheat flour is in fair demand 
for quick delivery. 


ADVANCE BOOKINGS 
SHUNNED IN EAST 


Although some buyers at Buffalo 
are taking 30- to 60-day supplies of 
flour, most of them are holding back. 
As a result, bookings are slightly be- 
low normal. Metropolitan New York 
buyers are reluctant to purchase, but 
diminishing stocks force them into 
the market. Supplies of flour have 
dwindled, and mills are said to be 
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unable to ship immediately on orders. 
placed now. 


Despite a drop in prices at Boston, 


sales continued slow. : Buyers remain 
reluctant to place long term orders, 
although inquiries were reported for 
supplies for a three-month period 
with quotations based on spot prices. 
Flour consumers at Philadelphia con- 
tinue to hold off buying except for 
small fill-in orders for immediate use. 
Although bakers stocks are low it is 
believed that their cautious buying 
policy is likely to continue for some 
time. More interest in flour buying 
was evident at Pittsburgh but no 
large orders were reported. Stocks 
are running low and it is expected 
buyers soon will be in the market 
for large orders of new crop flour. So 
far, only small lots have been pur- 
chased. 


PACIFIC MILLS 
AWAIT SUPPLIES 


Only light business was done by 
mills in the Pacific Northwest. With 
the government taking all early 
wheat, there is considerable. uncer- 
tainty as to when supplies will be 
available for mill operations. New 
crop bookings are slower than usual. 
Continued rains have delayed the 
harvest. Mills are booked for full 
operations into the middle of July 
and are assured of continued govern- 
ment business when wheat supplies 
are available. 


CANADA NOTES KEEN 
OVERSEAS DEMAND 


Demand for Canadian flour from 
abroad is very keen but most mills 
are booked to the end of the crop 
year. The domestic market still is 
curtailed by the limitation order. The 
Canadian Wheat Board has given au- 
thority to mills to offer government 
regulation flour for August and Sep- 
tember shipment to the U. K. At 
Vancouver, the export situation is re- 
ported unsettled, with only limited 
buying by Pacific nations other than 
China and India. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 

Flour production shows an increase 
of 47,570 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills report- 
ing to The Northwestern Miller, rep- 


senting 65% of the total flour pro--. 


duction in the United States amount- 
ing to 4,027,424 sacks, compared with 
3,979,854 sacks in the preceding week 





Durum Granular Trade Still Slack 
as Macaroni Demand Gains Slightly 


Although reports from the East in- 
dicate a slight increase in the de- 
mand for macaroni products, durum 
granulars trade generally continues 
quiet. High meat prices are reported 
to be a factor in the improved de- 
mand for macaroni and noodles. 

Floor stocks of macaroni and kin- 
dred products in the hands of dis- 
tributors are believed to be far below 
normal. This is also true of granular 
reserves, hut manufacturers show no 
inclination to replenish them. 

Millers say that a slight improve- 
ment in the volume of shipping di- 
rections is in sight, indicating that 
consumer demand may be increasing. 

Durum millers are meeting this 
week with the macaroni manufactur- 
ers at the latter’s convention at 
French Lick, Ind., where the current 
slack business and possible means of 


improving it likely will be a major 
topic. 

Granulars are a shade higher at 
$5.40 cwt., bulk Minneapolis. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis, June 21, were as follows: 

Minneapolis 
1 Amber Durum or better. ..$2.375% @2.39% 
2 Amber Durum or better... 2.37% @2.39% 
3 Amber Durum or better... 2.36% @2. 
1 Durum or better 
2 Durum or better 
3 Durum, or better 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
twelve mills, which represents the total 


capacity in the United States, in sacks, 
with comparisons; percentage of capacity 
based on six-day week: 

Weekly % of 

production capacity 
Pi May | C2 rea eer *142,651 69 
Previous week ...... 171,211 71 
TOPS BPOR 6.60%. heeds 166,691 78 

Crop year 

production 

July 1-June 21, 1947 .......... 9,394,813 

July 1-June 22, 1946 .......... 9,484,700 

*Preliminary. 10 mills, 


. well sold ahead and had littl 
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FIRST KANSAS WHEAT ARRIVES 
AT KANSAS CITY JUNE 20 
KANSAS CITY—Again this seq. 

son the first shipment of new crop 


Kansas wheat was from Kiowa, with 
receipt of shipments consigned to 


‘local mill. The wheat arrived June 


20. Last year the first Kansas wheat 
reached Kansas City at the excep- 
tionally early date of June 8, also 
from Kiowa. The carliest any Kan- 
sas wheat has arrived here was 
June 4, 1941, and again in 1939, 

The wheat graded No. 1, 60 to 
6214 Ib., 13.5 to 18.8% moisture and 
9.70 and 10.10% protein. 
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and 2,586,793 sacks in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,586,185 anc three 
years ago 2,946,686. There was an 
increase of 30,000 sacks in the North- 
west over last week and 130.000 in 
Buffalo, while production wer: down 
39,000 sacks in the Southwest, 64, 
000 in the Central and Southeast 
and 9,000 in the North Pacific Coast, 
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FEEDSTUFFS MARKE’S 
SHOW MORE STRENGTH 


—<>— 
Shorts in Strong Position as Result 
of Seasonal Demand for Pig 
Feeding; Bran Weake: 


a 


Feedstuffs markets for the coun- 
try as a whole are firm, «though 
there is some adjustment going on 
in values of some feeds in rel:tion to 
others. Wheat shorts are in ‘ strong 
position as a result of usual! spring 
pig feeding demands, while bran is 
not so active because of seasonal im- 
provement in green feed supplies. 
Corn feeds, such as hominy and glu- 
tens, are reflecting the firmer tone 
in corn prices incident to crop de- 
lays caused by wet weather and 
floods in the main belt. Oilseed meals 
are firm as old crop supplies dimin- 
ish. The PMA index of wholesale 
feedstuffs prices advanced one point 
to 244.4, while the feed grain index 
gained more than four points, to 
286.7. 


Bran, Shorts Spread Widens 

With corn selling above the $2 
mark at Minneapolis, there was 4 
consistently good call for standard 
middlings and this feed was held at 
a substantial premium over bran quo- 
tations. Bran was in slow r-quest 
with good pasturage limiting tie de- 
mand from dairymen for the light 
offal. Flour middlings and re‘ dog 
commanded little if any premium 
over standard middlings. The f.0.b. 
Minneapolis market on all wheat 
feeds was strong. Local mills ‘ar 
to offer, with output. applied om pre- 
vious contracts. 

An excellent demand prevail: for 
immediate and July shipment of mill- 
feeds at Chicago, with prices advanc- 
ing, although production was at near 
capacity. In the spot market for mill- 
feeds at Kansas City, bran and snorts 
moved further apart. 

With wheat values steadily o the 
decline, users of millfeeds b<:ked 
away from offerings of bran and took 
supplies only in proportion to ‘heir 
immediate needs. On the other /.and, 
independent strength prevailed ™ 
markets for shorts to meet the sea- 
sonal demand for pig feeding. Sharp 
ly higher corn values ‘also made 
shorts attractive. a 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


heat Prices Partially Recever; 
fluenced by PMA Advance 


Premiums on Spring Wheat in Minneapolis Market Continue 
to Climb—Harvest Under Way in Kansas This Week . 


' Wheat futures markets recovered 
a part of the decline registered week 
pefore last, with last week’s futures 
market at Kansas City showing net 
advances of 3%¢ to 5%¢ while in the 
Chicago market, gains of 4%¢ to 
6%¢ were registered. All future de- 
liveries at all leading markets week 
pefore last registered declines of 
from 734¢ to 11c bu. : 

The futures market was influenced 
by increased flour sales to domestic 
trade and the PMA and to the ad- 
vance of 3¢ in the Commodity Cred- 
it Corp. wheat buying price. 

Winter wheat made. good progress 
during the week and is heading to the 
northern border states. The crop is 
in generally very good condition and 
harvesting is expected to reach a 
peak in Oklahoma this week and to 
be under way generally in south cen- 
tral Kansas. 

- Spring wheat made good progress 
‘in the northern plains and is report- 
ed’in’ good to excellent condition. 

The lateness of the harvest this 
year is reflected in carlot receipts 
at the principal terminals in the 
Southwest. On June 21, the Kansas 
City market received 155 cars, com- 
pared with 213 a year ago; Wichita, 
117 cars, compared with 305; Salina, 
21 and 162; Hutchinson, 27 and 138. 

The nine principal markets re- 
ceived 7,379 cars of wheat during the 
five-day week ended June 19 com- 
pared with 3,945 the previous week 
and 9,289 a year ago. 

It appears probable that the har- 
vest will develop rapidly in Kansas, 
given favorable weather for the re- 
mainder of the harvest period. With 
that will come a shortage of boxcars 
to move the state’s record crop and 
many market observers are predict- 
ing that there will be much wheat 
piled in the open at the peak of the 
harvest. 


Higher Premiums on Springs 

Premiums were higher on_ spring 
wheat and lower on winter wheat in 
Minneapolis last week. As the end 
of the crop year approaches, the di- 
‘Minishing supplies of spring wheat 
“are exerting a strong influence on the 
cash market. Receipts during the 
week were light with a total of only 
686 cars of all classes of wheat re- 
ceived at Minneapolis, with Duluth 
receiving 589 cars. 

The demand from mills, though nar- 
row, was active enough to absorb the 
limited offerings and force the pre- 
Mmiums to higher levels. With July 
futures up 6%4¢, this made for a sub- 
Stantial increase in the cash price. of 
Wheat. July futures at Minneapolis 
Closed at $2.31% with ordinary pro- 


tein No. 1 DNS selling at 40@45¢ 


Over the July price. ‘These premiums 
applied strictly. to wheat actually on 
track there, with transit cars selling 


"at 2@3¢ under spot, and wheat for 


arrival during June quoted at 13¢ 


/Over July, subject to. hedge. Protein 


Premiums for spring wheat were 
about the same as a week ago, with 
14% protein bringing 1¢ over the 
ordinary range, 15% protein, 3¢ and 
16% protein brought 7¢ over or- 
dinary,. 

Durum wheat premiums again 
Strengthened a little with both mill 
and elevator buyers showing enough 
aggressiveness to take the limited of- 
ferings. At the close, No. 1 and No. 


2 hard amber quoted at 7@9¢ over 
Minneapolis July, with ordinary No. 
1 and No. 2 durum 3@5c over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis June 21: 


1 Heavy DNS 60 Ib......... $2.81% @2.85% 
1 DNB 59 Ib. .... cece eeeeee 2.80% @2.84% 
1 DNS 58 Ib. ... cece eeeenes 2.80% @2.84% 
2 DNS 57 Ib. 2... eee eee oeee 2.79% @2.84 
3 DNS 56-Ib.. 2.0... cece eens 2.76% @2.83 
3 DNB 66 Ib. ..ccecceceeeees 2.76% @2.82 


CCC Boost Stops Decline 


The normal down grading of wheat 
values at Kansas City in adjustment 
to the larger receipts of new crop 
wheat was halted June 17-18 when 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in- 
creased its buying price 3¢ and boost- 
ed purchases this month to nearly 
24,500,000 bu. The price paid was 
$2.25 for No. 1 hard, in store, Gulf, 
for tender of warehouse receipts by 
July 31. Demand for cash wheat 
throughout the week was good, but 
mills were not steady bidders, for 
mill supplies are sufficient at the 
moment to satisfy the current flour 
demand. No. 1 dark hard 12.50% 
protein wheat jumped from $2.24% 
on June 16 to $2.30 on June 17. Dur- 
ing the rest of the week this milling 
grade protein varied between $2.30 
and $2.35. Premiums for new crop 
cash wheat ranged 22@26c over for 
this grade, while old crop wheat was 
2@5¢ higher. Receipts were in great- 
er volume this past week and sales 
averaged around 35 cars a day. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City June 21, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard ...... $2.28% @2.44% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard ...... 2.27% @2.43% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard ...... 2.26 @2.42% 
No. 4 Dark and Hard ...... 2.25 @2.41 

ae a re eee ree 2.35% @2.45% 
ae i BPs eee 2.34% @2.44% 
See ie re ere ire Sree a 2.33% @2.43% 
an ee Sy Pee Lt 2.31 @2.41 


Protein Premiums Off 


At Ft. Worth hard wheat of or- 
dinary protein on the spot market 
was quoted June 23 at $2.23@2.25, 
delivered Texas common points. The 
best buyers in the market that day 
were those short for June shipment. 
Flour mills were still holding off, 
since they are pretty well covered for 
immediate needs and flour buyers 
are not yet showing a willingness to 
book for sizable purchases. 

Northern buyers who were in the 
Ft. Worth market last week, buying 
the higher protein wheats were out 
of the market and there was no pre- 
mium for protein. July futures were 


bid at $2.18@2.19 with but few sell-. 


ers. The weather in Texas the fore 
part of the week was clear. Boxcars 
were getting very scarce. 


Pacific Northwest Interest 


Interest now lies in new crop 
wheat in the Pacific Northwest, with 
old crop wheat prices holding up to 
around $2.37 for soft white wheat 
and a good demand for spot wheat. 
Interest in shipment wheat is nil 
because it will arrive at about the 
same time as new crop from the 
early harvested district. Central Ore- 
gon wheat will be shipped by the 
end of June, and this holds down 
trading excepting in spot wheat. 

CCC was paying $2.04, f.o.b., for 
first half of August shipment and 
$2.02 for last half and accumulat- 
-ing «some supplies. This,.pegs the 
wheat in this section, but farmers 


Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 




















June 15-21, Previous June 16-22, June 17-23, June 18-24, 
1947 week 1946 1945 1944 
NOrthwest ..ccccccvcsccvcrdvces $1,003,033 973,004 594,421 878,776 646,144 
BOUCIWOBE «6.6. 0550 8 SSS E Seis 1,552,361 1,590,954 988,866 1,283,255 1,089,365 
Ds Se a Pr re tay Se 638,310 508,486 469,817 535,029 453,087 
Central and Southeast ...... *443,609 507,866 222,420 496,955 390,500 
North Pacific Coast .........- *390,111 399,544 311,269 392,170 367,590 
WATRIM ccs cea steer bccccecces 4,027,424 3,979,854 2,586,793 3,586,185 2,946,686 
Percentage of total U.S: output 65 65 67 71 73 
*Preliminary. 
Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of capacity operated———_—, ———July 1 to———~+ 
June 15-21, Previous June 16-22, June 17-23, June 18-24, June 21, June 22, 
1947 week 1946 45 1944 1947 1946 
Northwest ...... 98 95 8 65 46,658,501 42,249,107 
Southwest ...... 101 104 68 92 78 73,614,976 62,883,735 
Barralo. .....262- 106 85 78 89 78 26,615,005 25,577,360 
Central and S. E. 56 64 30 63 49 27,527,720 27,095,382 
No. Pacific Coast 109 114 86 95 89 17,703,755 17,305,349 
Totals ...... 93 92 62 87 71 192,119,957 175,110,933 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
bins sein Mi = ne Montana and Iowa: 
of eee —— Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
June 16-21 ..... 944,280 925,685 98 capacity output _ tivity 
Previous week .. 944,280 990,818 105 eS ll 646,200 *634,711 98 
Weer BES cs c00 894,660 588,200 66 Previous week .. 646,200 603,637 93 
Two years ago .. 814,380 802,912 99 Year ago ....... 667,800 372,742 56 
Five-year average ............+6+: g0 Two years ago .. 667,800 576,334 86 
x é AS a EWO-SURE  OVOEERO Se oi.04 cccccvcres 60 
TON-FORT AVATARS» oesieoe te ss yes +e 72 TON-YeAr AVETAGE .......ccccccsece 53 
Kansas City *Preliminary. 
June 15-21 ...... 372,720 405,469 109 
; . i lis 
Previous week .. 372,720 381,343 102 ane 
waar a 364.320 232.034 gq June 16-21 ..... 378,360 368,322 97 
Aba ripee a aoe Previous week .. 378,360  °369,367 98 
Two years ago .. 352,800 296, 666 84 Year ago ....... 360,360 221,679 62 
Five-year average .........eeeeeee 83 Two years ago .. 321,360 302,442 94 
WSU OEE BVOTERS 6.5 308 scot og cBaks 73 Five-year Average .....-ceeeeeeses 70 
Wichita Ten-year AVETABe ...... eee eeeecees 58 
done 200). 118,800 126,607 107 PACIFIC COAST 
Previous week .. 118,800 128,185 108 Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
fc pon dg ee aa kas Het i Seattle and Tacoma District 
ago .. ,132 A 
Five-year average .............¢.. 87 Povnva an ag vity 
at Oe te a Shy Pa ne aa #0 Pane 86-81... 223,320 °*231,890 104 
Salina Previous week .. 242,445 109 
BOGE GRO. céccvce 193,546 86 
June 15-21 ...... 100,200 94,600 94 
Previous week .. 100,200 90,608 6 =e meer oe 341,036 90 
Year ago ....... 84,600 73,420 87 Five-year average iopidiaseurvecnces 80 
Two years ago .. 109,956 87,494 80 Ten-year AVeETABC ......ecccecevses 73 
Five-year average ......:....ee028 82 *Preliminary. ; 
DOR FORE BVOTIO Ko. 0:80. 880 rece tcn cd 85 Portland District 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN June 15-21 ..... 134,200 158,221 118 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Previous week .. 134,200 157,099 117 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Year ago ....... 134,200 117,723 87 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Ft years ago .. 143,200 151,146 3 
Tive-year AVETAZE ..... eee eeeeens 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- a > 
capacity output tivity TON<FORF. QVEPARS 60 cc csiesevccvoees 74 
June 15-21 ..... 791,766 *443,609 56 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 791,766 507,866 64 . ote 9 5 () 
ge Se RR: ER RR I SO 
Two years ago .. 795,240 496,955 63 , : ee rity ‘ 
Fiv a P ’ YOAr BBO 6s ses 601,200 469,817 78 
7 ve-year anti aiele ee + son tS bbe be 50 Two years ago .. 600,600 535,029 89 
eee ee APS nN RIP EALS 6 Bie 51 Five-year average ........-e.ceee. 81 
*Preliminary. Ten-year AVeTABE ...... secs eevves 75 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 
Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
millfeed being accepted as the millfeed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


-— Sbuthwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year 
production to date 


June 15-21 . 31,435 1,432,803 18,904 
Previous week.. 32,217 17,902 
Two weeks ago 25,358 16,702 
WHE 640% Gegtwes 15,327 1,197,043 9,241 
BOs Goal aeee Ker 25,986 1,264,438 17,795 
Seat ok iene need 22,060 1,240,796 13,084 
BA ge atakevive 22,278 1,157,739 11,252 
Five-yr. average 23,417 1,258,564 14,055 
*Principal mills. ftAll mills. **75% of 


o—Northwest*—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date production to date production to date 


-—Buffalot— -—Combined**— 


852,607 12,369 510,833 62,708 2,796,243 
9,357 59,476 
10,840 52,900 
801,500 7,282 486,867 31,850 2,485,410 
846,141 10,834 505,740 54,615 2,616,319 
737,626 9,175 492,635 44,319 2,471,056 
691,694 9,545 449,528 43,075 2,298,961 
785,914 9,841 489,121 47,313 2,533,599 


total capacity. 





are still reluctant to sell. Loan value 
of $1.95, coast basis, will hardly 
bring out any wheat with the gov- 
ernment offering to purchase at the 
higher levels. 

Continued cool weather, with oc- 
casional showers, is holding back 


wheat but is doing no damage. Cen- 
tral Oregon wheat headed out early, 
and harvest will get under way by 
the end of June. The major produc- 
ing districts, however, will not get 
under way until after July 4, pro- 


vided there is a turn for warmer 
weather. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SELF-RISING INSTITUTE 
SCHEDULES FALL MEETING 


ATLANTA—The Self-Rising Flour 
Institute, Inc., will hold a fall meet- 
ing in Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 10, 
according to an announcement by 
Allen R. Cornelius, secretary of the 
group, Nashville. 
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Increase in Sugar Allocation Seen 





10-POINT INCREASE BEING 
STUDIED BY USDA OFFICIALS 


Hope Expressed That Action Can Be Taken by July 1— 


Cause for Increased Rate of Use in Recent 
Weeks Sought Before Decision 


WASHINGTON — Department of 
Agriculture officials are currently 
studying a 10-point increase in the 
sugar allocation rate for industrial 
users, it has been learned here. This 
would bring the industrial allocation 
rate to 85% of 1941 base period us- 
age. Both baking industry spokes- 
men and USDA officials are hopeful 
that the action can be taken by 
July 1 in order that forward plan- 
ning for the next quarter can be 
facilitated. 

(Editor’s Note: The allocation for 
industrial users in the third quar- 
ter of 1947 (July 1 to Sept. 30) was 
set by the Sugar Rationing Admin- 
istration last month at 75% of 1941 
base period usage, a continuance of 
the allocation rate set for the second 
quarter.) 

Whether or not the increase will 
be granted by July 1 depends large- 
ly upon a study now being conduct- 
ed at the department on the rate 
of use of sugar by both industrial 
and household consumers. During 
the past several weeks this consump- 
tion rate has taken a sharp rise, 
and although the sugar supply situ- 
ation is improved, government of- 
ficials believe the cause of this hike 
in sugar use’ must be determined. 


Cause Sought 


If the increase is being caused 
by industrial users taking advantage 
of their last quarter ration the rate 
of consumption will go down, and it 
is believed here that the industrial 
ration will be advanced immediate- 
ly. However, if the upward trend 
in sugar intake is the result of re- 
moving household controls, further 
study into the supply situation will 
probably be undertaken by USDA. 

Most observers here believe that 
the rate of consumption will start 
to go down, however, and that this 
tapering off will permit the increase 
in industrial purchases. 


Action Popular 


Such action would be popular with 
the baking industry particularly in 
view of the stand being taken 
throughout the industry that since 
household controls have been re- 
moved the industrial user is entitled 
to some corresponding relief. In ad- 





BREAD PRICES RISE IN 
LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES — Bread prices 
were increased 1c on the pound loaf 
here June 17, bringing the price from 
18¢ to 14¢. Prices on standard 1',- 
Ib. loaves were boosted 1!4¢ by whole- 
salers and 2¢ by retail outlets, ac- 
cording to reports. William F. Ire- 
land, local bakers’ association offi- 
cial, and other trade spokesmen 
pointed to rising production and in- 
gredient costs as the reasons for the 
price increase. 





dition, it is being pointed out that 
ration and price controls have to 
come off anyway on Oct. 31, 1947, and 
it is better to move into this situ- 
ation gradually. 

Sugar inventory controls will re- 
main in effect until March, 1948. 

An increase in industrial rations 
would remove the incentive for the 
small baker to “take the back door” 
and have his friends purchase quan- 
tities of unrationed household-use 
sugar for him. This type of purchase, 
of course, offers no relief to the 
large baking concerns. 

Observers here are convinced that 
the sugar supply situation has now 
reached the point where industrial 
rations can safely be increased to 
the 85% level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARRY LOVING JOINS 
BALLARD & BALLARD 


LOUISVILLE—Harry Loving has 
joined the bakery department staff of 
Ballard & Ballard Co., according to a 
recent company announcement. Mr. 
Loving will divide his time between 
laboratory control work on - bakery 
flours and service work to bakery 
flour users, the announcement said. 
He will headquarter in Louisville. He 
was formerly associated with the ce- 
real laboratory of the Kroger Co., 
Cincinnati. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Harry A. Bullis 
TouringEurope 


MINNEAPOLIS—Harry A. Bullis, 
president of General Mills, Inc., who 
left Minneapolis June 12 on the first 
leg of a transatlantic flight, has sev- 
eral ideas concerning European re- 
construction he will discuss with po- 
litical and business leaders on. the 
continent. 

Mr. Bullis hinted his proposals will 
include world trade, relief and sug- 
gestions for an international pro- 
gram. He asserted that the “oppor- 
tunity which now presents itself to 
the American people” is based upon 
the re-establishment of our bargain- 
ing power with reference to western 
Europe. 

He explained that during his six- 
week European inspection he will seek 
a first-hand picture of food require- 
ments and general economic condi- 
tions. The milling and baking indus- 
tries, as well as the company’s for- 
eign customers, will come in for spe- 
cial attention. 

Henry Kingman, president of the 
Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank in Minneapolis and ‘a member 
of the General Mills board of direc- 
tors, is accompanying Mr. Bullis. 
They served at Stockholm on the 
Minneapolis committee tendering the 
Olympic Games invitation before con- 
tinuing their tour. 

Discussions with Swedish leaders 

















will be followed by a swing through 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Switzerland and Great Brit- 
ain. Mr. Bullis will go alone into 
the American zone of Germany. 

“I’m going to test out my ideas 
on these men we contact, and get a 
fresh picture of the complete Euro- 
pean picture for General Mills,” Mr. 
Bullis said. “American business is 
coming to recognize that it cannot 
remain aloof from developments in 
the international scene,” he said. “We 
like to think of General Mills as a 
progressive forward-looking company, 
and that is one reason for this trip.” 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ROSS ANDERSON NAMED TO 
CAMPBELL TAGGART POST 


DALLAS—Ross E. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the Colonial Baking Co. in 
Little Rock, Ark., was elected vice 
president of Campbell Taggart As- 
sociated Bakeries, Inc., at the June 
meeting of the board of directors. Mr. 
Anderson, who has had wide experi- 
ence in the milling and baking in- 
dustries, has for the past 10 years 
operated the Colonial Baking Co. in 
Little Rock, a Campbell Taggart 
subsidiary. He will retain his stock- 
holdings and an official connection ‘in 
the Little Rock company. At an ear- 
ly date he will select his successor 
for the Colonial bakery. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DURUM FUTURES TRADING 
DISCUSSED AT MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS — The subject of 
establishing futures trading in-durum 
wheat on the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change was discussed at a meeting 
of interested members and officials 
of the exchange June 17. — Opinions 
expressed at the meeting were rather 
divergent and it was decided to in- 
vestigate the proposal further and to 
meet again July 1. 

Durum futures formerly were trad- 
ed in at Duluth, but a shift in mar- 
ketings and merchandising activities 
from that market in recent years has 
brought trading to a standstill. It 
is contended by proponents of the 
durum futures proposal that bread 
wheat futures quite frequently do not 
provide a suitable hedging facility for 
cash durum trades and that trading 
in este futures should be author- 
ized. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——# 


SANITATION SCHOOLS FOR 
OHIO, PIEDMONT REGION 


CHICAGO — The Millers National 
Federation has announced that it has 
accepted “urgent invitations” to con- 
duct flour mill sanitation schools in 
Ohio and in the Piedmont region. 
The time and place of the two meet- 
ings will be announced later, and it 
is believed that the schools will be 
conducted early in the fall. 

The short courses: will be similar 
to those held at Ft. Worth. June 20- 
21 and planned for St. Louis July 
18-19 and Kansas City July 25-26, 
in cooperation with the Association 
of Operative Millers. 

The federation has been asked to 
conduct a school in Pennsylvania, and 
will do so if enough interest develops 
in that state. 

Roy. K. Durham, director of the 
federation’s technical service depart- 
ment, will be in charge of the 
schools. 





ete 


Rocky Mountain 
Bakers Place 12 on 
Board of Governors 


DENVER — Twelve new members 
were elected to the board o/ gover. 
nors of the Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn. during the opening. sessions of 


the group’s annual convention June 
22-24. 


Eight of the electees were chosen 
from the baking industry. “hey in. 
cluded: Roger D. Knight, Jr. Camp- 
bell-Sell Baking Co.; Arthur Vos, Jr, 
Macklen Baking Co.; R. S. Mvlllvane, 
Rainbow Bread Co.; O. W. Newcome, 
Mother’s Home Bakery; Fred Voss, 
Voss Bros. Bakeries Co., and E. E. 
Goodsen, Kliss Bakeries, all of Den. 
ver; Tim Campbell, Sally An Bak. 
ery, Grand Junction, Colo., and Lehn 
Engelhart, Engelhart Baking (Co, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 

The four electees selected {rom the 
allied trades were: Charles Love, 
Rhodes Ranch Egg Co.; Harry Lig. 
gitt, Jr., Industrial Laboratories Co,; 
George Fashin, Fleischmann division, 
Standard Brands, Inc., and Douglas 
Cox, Red Star Yeast & Products Co, 
all of Denver. 


Early phases of the convention 
were marked by discussions of im- 
proved bakery production and eff- 
ciency methods, and instruction in 
techniques of bettering: bakery sani- 
tation. 


Dr. Edward L. Holmes, department 
of sanitation, American Institute of 
Baking, talked on the “Meaning of 
Bakery Sanitation.” Donald A. Spen- 
cer, United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service, explained some of the meth- 
ods of controlling rodents, and Wil- 
liam Walmsley, principal, American 
Institute School of Baking, discussed 
some of the practical aspects of im- 
proving. sanitation standards. 

Paul Zickgraff, Bake Rite Bakery, 
Peoria, Ill., and a director of the 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
talked on the future of the baking 
industry in a speech entitled “The 
Baker Looks Forward.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF or Lire—-—— 


EMIL..G. BOERNER, USDA 
RESEARCH AGENT, DIES 


Emil G. Boerner: died June 2, aft- 
er a three-day illness. Mr. Hoerner 
was appointed a Special Ag«nt in 
Grain Investigations in the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, on Sept. 24, 1905, and 
served continuously in standerdiza- 
tion research until the time of his 
death. Surviving are two b: others 
and one sister. Mrs. Boerne: died 
about 10 years ago. 





Among the working tools ir: daily 


use by: grain. inspection ‘supe: visors 
and licensed inspectors are < vera 
for which Mr. Boerner was’ 1 spor 
sible. The Boerner Divider be: ’s his 
name. He was also the inven or of 
the “Pelican” and the official w *ight- 
per-bushel apparatus. The  ‘and- 


book of Official Grain- Standards of | 


the United States was first prepared 
by Mr. Boerner in 1918.: Twenty-four 
printed ~ department. -bulletins and 
many mimeographed: articles and 
documents are his work,: 
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SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu 
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There Is Nothing Uncertain : 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
They are flours that will produce a class of bakery goods 
not of average—but of 
7 &xcellent Qualit 
"THERE IS NO “te J 
SUBSTITUTE Bay STATE MILLING Co. 
FOR QUALIT 7” HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 
WINONA, MINNESOTA 


co ie cy, OR aaa SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


te Bakery, 

or of th RED WING SPECIAL 
1 7 pie ve All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

I g —Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


_ FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin BIXOTA 


SDA CREAM of WEST 


T, DIES Exceptional Bakery Flours PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


1e 12, aft- 


fae TWELVE-40 NO-RISK  PLA-SAFE THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


Bureau of 
os ot THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. RED WING, MINNESOTA 
d es ABILENE, KANSAS . Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
“ t his Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 





















a DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO 
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s' 1 spon ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 

bes °s his MILLS CO. FLOUR MILL FLOUR MILLS 

ven 7“ Arkansas City, Kansas Higginsville, Missouri Richmond, Virginia 

. ae Capacity 14,060. Sacks. Daity 

rda: _ SOUTHERN OFFICES: Memphis, Tennessee 
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enty-four One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


by 


NEW SPOKANE MILL » MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BUILDING 


SEATTLE 4, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


; DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


June 24, 1947 











ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waltsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Dally Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





" FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s F jours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 








TERMINAL FLOUR MILLS CO. 


BAKERS AND EXPORT FLOURS 
Mills located at Tidewater and Country 
604 LEWIS BUILDING ® PORTLAND 4, OREGON 











SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 








GROWN 


MILLS 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 














BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, lowa 














WESTERN MILLING Co, 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon ~ 





nema 











A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Grain Merchants 


Sub-Terminal at 
Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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A 


Tak. 
WASHINGTON—The Patent Of- 
fice, Department of Commerce, re- 
cently published revised rules and 
tions relating to the registra- 
tion of trademarks and to practice 
pefore the office under the new Trade- 
mark Act (Lanham Act) which be- 
comes effective July 5. 

The Patent Office is now accepting 
applications for registration under 
the new act. Applications deposited 
in the patent office prior to the ef- 
fective date of the act will be given 
a filing date of July 5, 1947. 

The main purposes of new trade- 
mark act are fourfold, according to 
Casper W. Ooms, Commissioner of 
Patents: 

1. All existing trademark legisla- 
tion, previously scattered over nu- 
merous statutes, is now consolidated 
in one law. 

2. Registered trademarks are 
given protection from interference by 
state or territorial legislation. 

3. Trademark registration and 
procedure is brought into harmony 
with commitments of the United 
States under various international 
conventions. 

4, An incentive for the registration 
of marks heretofore unregistered is 
provided through more effective and 
broader protection against unfair 
competition and infringement. 

Thus, after July 5, no one may in 
good faith adopt and use a trade- 
mark that has been previously reg- 
istered under the now prevailing acts 
of 1881 and 1905, or that is on the 
principal register under the new act. 

In addition, the Lanham Act pro- 
vides for the first time that under 
certain well defined conditions a reg- 
istered mark may, after a period of 
five years continuous use, become in- 
contestable. In other words, after 
the five year registration period, the 
registration certificate may become 
conclusive evidence of the _ reg- 
istrant’s ownership of the mark and 
of his right to its exclusive use. 


New Act More Flexible 


The new act is also characterized 
by a much more flexible and liberal 
approach toward problems of reg- 
istrability. There are at least three 
classes of marks, Mr. Ooms said, 
which are not registrable under the 
present law but which may be reg- 
istered under the new act. They 
are: So-called “service” marks used 
in the sale or advertising of services, 
“certification” marks, and “collec- 
tive” marks. 

; Union labels, association marks, cer- 
tifying seals and many other emblems 
and devices may now find additional 
protection through registration. In ad- 
dition, marks which are not normally 
recognized as valid trademarks, such 
aS geographical names, descriptive 
names or mere surnames, may now 
be registered if over the course of 
years they have acquired ‘‘distinc- 
liveness” or true trademark sig- 
nificance, 

. Mr. Ooms also emphasized that the 
he new act recognizes modern prac- 
tices and necessities. Thus the 
Statute provides for the first time 
for assignment of trademarks with 
only that part of the business in 
Which they are used. It is no longer 
pat es a8 a prerequisite for a valid 
~ € or assignment of trademark that 

e entire business be*sold or trans- 
ferred at the same time. 

Moreover, the act recognizes the 
modern trend of trademark use and 
Ownership by subsidiary companies, 


; ham Act to Consolidate, — 
_ Simplify Trademark Process 


or as the act calls it “related com- 
panies.” Under the new law it will 
be possible for a parent company to 
register a trademark that is used by 
one or more of its subsidiaries. 
Present trademark owners who 
wish to obtain the benefits of the 
new act may convert their registra- 
tions merely by filing. an affidavit 
with the Patent Office claiming the 
benefits of the act. The mark will 
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then be republished and incontesta- 


bility may normally be claimed five 
years after the date of republication. 

Republication does not in this case 
constitute a reregistration of the 
mark, Mr. Ooms said. Hence, third 
parties will not be given an oppor- 
tunity to oppose. the republication. 
Only if the mark itself is changed or 
is applied to different classes of goods 
will an entirely new application be 
necessary. 

To keep the trademark register 
clear of marks which are not in ac- 
tual use, the new act requires that 
everv owner of a trademark file a sa- 
called affidavit during the sixth year 


19 


after the date of publication or re- 
publication. If such an affidavit is. 
not filed, the mark will be canceled. 

A new schedule of fees, slightly 
higher than those now in effect, is 
established by the act. 

After July 1, copies of the revised 
rules may be obtained from the Pat- 
ent Office receptionist, Room 1098-C 
Commerce Bldg., or by mail from the 
Commissioner of Patents, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

(A complete analysis and explana- 
tion of the Lanham Act as it applies 
to millers appears on page 9 of The 
Northwestern Miller Almanack is- 
sued April 29, 1947.) 





If Richard Peek, of the Percy Kent Bag 
Company, hadn’t noticed the cretonne 
slip-covers on the chairs at-his table in‘a restaurant, 
manufacturers and millers might still be packing their 
feed and flour in the same plain white bags which had 
been used for generations. 


It was those slip-covers that gave Mr. Peek the 
idea of making P/K Bags of the colorful materials 
that have won the hearts of American women the 
country over. 


Smart packaging is vital in the successful market- 
ing of your product. Make sure it is the ‘’best dressed’’ 


item on the retailers’ shelves. 


Print Bags! 


Put it in P/K Ken- 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY 


BUFFALO 


NEW YORK 


Cthorys Cmothirg Glee’ 








Shifrpers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 





COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


oO. 


2) 





TORONTO, CANADA 











CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and 


.~ LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
CHICKASHA Cable Address 
OKLA. “Washita” 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


Capacity 
800 bbis. 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 
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Export Controls to March, ’48; 
Sen. Cooper to Name Products 


WASHINGTON — One man, Sen. 
John Cooper (R., Ky.) has been given 
the job of determining which com- 
modities will remain under export 
and allocation controls during the 
coming year. 

This unusual situation has arisen as 
a result of the action taken by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee in vot- 
ing to report out favorably two bills, 
S-1460 and S-1461, introduced by 
Sen. Cooper, to continue the controls 
until March, 1948, but designating 
Sen. Cooper as the individual who 
must amend the two bills to name 
the commodities that will be affected. 
Thus, it is understood that shortly 
the Kentucky legislator, who is serv- 
ing his first term in the Senate, will 
name, on the basis of the testimony 
that has been heard for the past 
month by his judiciary subcommittee, 
the items that still need government 
restrictions in 1947 and early 1948. 

What was probably the final and 
clinching argument for extension of 
the controls was delivered to the sub- 
committee by Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
secretary general of the Internation- 
al Emergency -Food Council. Dr. 
FitzGerald, considered to be one of 
the best informed officials of the 
world food situation, told the group 
that there would be “very chaotic 
conditions” if controls were removed 
at this time. 

In addition, he advised the sena- 
tors that removal of government re- 
strictions would have varying effects 
on the different commodities. In the 
case of grains, there would be a very 
sharp increase in prices, coupled 
with a situation where foreign claim- 
ants with the most dollar credit 
would get the available grains re- 


gardless of the needs of other na- 
tions, Dr. FitzGerald declared. Elim- 
ination of export controls could well 
increase the cost to the U.S. of the 
German occupation by 25%, and the 
loans that this country have made 
would be used up that much more 
quickly, the judiciary subcommittee 
was told. 


FitzGerald Favors CCC 


On the question of whether the 
government or the private trade 
should handle the procurement of 
wheat for export to foreign claim- 
ants, a matter which has been the 
subject of considerable discussion be- 
fore the committee, the IEFC official 
implied strongly that he favored con- 
tinuation’ of the present system of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. making the 
wheat purchases. Dr. FitzGerald cited 
the example of the French grain 
export program where the private 
trade was lagging sharply behind the 
government in deliveries to the con- 
tinent. 

He also discussed the German oc- 
cupation zone program which war 
department officials had earlier told 
the senators was seriously "behind 
schedule, and discounted the state- 
ments that the CCC had been unable 
to make the needed deliveries. Ac- 
tually, Dr. FitzGerald explained, 
grain shipments to Germany were 
85,000 tons behind from this country. 
What had led to the belief that ship- 
ments were much more sharply be- 
hind was the difference in figures 
between the army’s program in Ger- 
many and the war and agriculture 
departments’ program here, the fail- 
ure to collect the expected amount of 
indigenous grain crops in Germany, 





FLOOD EMERGENCY—When the worst flood in Des Moines River val- 
ley history halted production at their own bakery in Ottumwa, Iowa, 19 
Lowenberg Bakery men went to Waterloo, Iowa, to turn out bread for 
their stricken townspeople, a third of whom were driven from their 


homes. 


At Waterloo, Altstadt and Langlas Baking Co. furnished ingre- 


dients, formula and equipment, at cost, working around the clock. Above, 
Wilfred McVey (left), Lowenberg Bakery shop foreman, and Dan L. 
Sinnott, Altstadt and Langlas bread superintendent, smile at the results 
of their cooperation, the same A and L formula in two different wrap- 


pers. 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








June 24, 1947 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 








King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 

Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 


Milling Co 








7 Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS 00. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








Western King Fiour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 


Lucky Star Flour 
Made from CANADIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR EXPORT 
NORTHERN SALES AGENCIES 
Cable Address Avenue Bldg. 
Norsalag WINNIPEG, CANA!A 
ed 











THE CROWN BAG CO. | 


2686 Harvard Ave. Memphis, Ten. 
Telephone 4-3017 & 34-1720 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Puarposes 
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HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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additional amounts of grain to 
up for the lack of potatoes, 
‘use of grain for reseeding and 
ad, it was explained. : 
Further stressing the need for 
continuation of the controls that al- 
jow an equitable distribution of the 
available food supplies to needy na- 
tions throughout the world, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald told the group that the Euro- 
food situation had been greatly 
set back by last winter’s weather. 
This will mean less cereal products 
and less livestock and dairy produc- 
tion, while there will be slight im- 
provements in small grain produc- 
tion and sugar beet output. In spite 
of the bumper U.S. wheat crop, these 
pad situations in Europe will com- 
pletely offset any gains that might 
have been made, the IEFC official 
declared. 


Some Controls Justified 


At the hearings, Sen. Cooper 
for the first time gave indication 
that he believes the world food situ- 
ation does justify continuation of con- 
trols on some items. Later, he 
introduced two bills, S-1460 and 
§-1461, which would provide for 
the continuation of export and alloca- 
tion controls, respectively, until 
March, 1948. No specific commodities 
were named by Sen. Cooper, either 
at the hearing or in the bills. 

Carl C. Farrington, vice president 
of the CCC, appeared before the 
committtee to answer charges made 
at previous sessions by grain trade 
representatives that the private trade 
could da a better and cheaper job 
of procuring grain for export. The 
government official declared that 
CCC buying policies had not only 
been the most economical to foreign 
Claimants, but had reflected the best 
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SILVER ANNIVERSARY—The Hammond Bag & Paper 
Co. of Wellsburg, W. Va., is observing the silver anni- 
versary of its founding this year. Started in 1922 by T. 
H. Hammond, with 10 employees, it has grown until to- 
day its employees number approximately 300, with sales- 
men covering the entire United States. The company 
recently completed a new paper mill and bag factory for 
the manufacture of manila rope paper bags. The new 
one-story building, of reinforced concrete and brick con- 






PANE NE OO INC AN IE AEN IA 


struction, is 130x400 ft., is equipped with the latest type 
of machinery. But already, plans are under way to this year 
double the size of the flour bag department. Mr. Ham- 
mond, the founder, is still president and general man- 
ager of the company, and M. J. Davis, secretary. M. E. 
Greiner, formerly in the purchasing department of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is vice president and as- 
sistant general manager. J. O. Mickelson of St. Paul, rep- 
resents the company in the Northwest and Southwest. 








price to American growers and had 
resulted in general market stability. 
Mr. Farrington said he believed that 
there might be times when the trade 
could handle the job cheaper “but by 
and large we have sold it (grain) 
to the foreign claimants at substan- 
tially lower seasonal cost than the 
trade.” 

Under the present shortage situa- 
tion it would be impossible to “get as 
large or as orderly a movement” of 


grain’ to the foreign claimants 
through the private trade, Mr. Far- 
rington added. The committee was 
told that the 1% service charge which 
is received by the CCC on foreign 
purchases pays for the administra- 
tion of the government’s purchase 
program. 

O. W. Herrmann, chief of the fats 
and oils branch, USDA, appeared 
before the group to refute rumors 
circulating in the trade that linseed 















oil could be purchased in Argentina 
as cheaply as 14¢ lb. He advised the 
senators that the Argentinian gov- 
ernment refuses to deal with private 
traders in all instances and makes 
sales only on a government to gov- 
ernment basis and at a price consid- 
erably higher than 14¢ lb. Both Mr. 
Herrmann and Dr. FitzGerald stated 
that there should be sufficient quan- 
tities of linseed oil available in this 
country shortly. 





Phones: Local 4234 
- Dd. 34 
L. D. 35 
L. D. 29 
L. D. 3 


NEBRASKA 
KANSAS 


tion—preferred for strength and baking quality—grow in the white area 
outlined on the map. That’s where our line of country elevators is located 
. .. in the heart of wheat quality land. Millers, secure your supplies direct 
from point of origin and get virgin, country run wheat. We operate 40 
country stations and originate wheat from others. We sell on destination, 
official or good mill weights. Contact us for prices on new crop wheat. 


SIMPSON -ROMEISER-EVANS GRAIN CO., SALINA, KANSAS 















Land 


of 
uality 


Wheat! 


HE finest hard win- 
ter wheats of the na- 
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VALIER & SPIES SALES MEETING — Attending the 
annual sales conference of the Valier & Spies Milling Co. 
in St. Louis recently were the following, pictured above: Third 


First row, left to right—Jack Hughes, Bernard Hampton and 
R. J. Fluck, Jr., assistant sales directors; Lee R. Whidby, south- 
eastern representative; A. G. Ehernberger, bakery sales manager; 
Charles A. Barrows, sales manager, grocery products division; Charl 
L. C. Chase, vice president and general manager; J. P. Broderick, 
sales representative, Indianapolis; Ray F. Schrameyer, sales rep- 


tive, West Virginia; 
O’Gordon, representative, Minneapolis, and E. E. Smith, sales rep- 
resentative, Allentown, Pa. 


R. A. Dietrich, representative, Detroit; Clarence 


row—Charles Luecke, sales representative, St. Louis; 


Gordon Ferguson, sales representative, Terre Haute; Clyde Knight, 


resentative, Indiana-Mllinois, bakery flour; B. V. Hopper, sales direc- sas City. 


tor, bakery flour, St. Louis; A. L. Christman, assistant treasurer. 


Second row—H. J. Stapenhorst, sales director, bakery flour; 
B. H. Pepper, assistant sales director; Nelson Igel, St. Louis sales 
department; Harold Holman, sales representative, Illinois; Chester 
Goebel, salesman, St. Louis; E. Greenleaf, 
Auburn, Me.; H. E. Hart, manager, Boston office; Edward M. Peek, 
Pittsburgh representative; Norris M. Thompson, sales representa- 


St. Louis; J. H. 


sales representative, 
manager. 


representative, Illinois; Charles G. 
tive, St. Louis; K. P. Aitken, Jr., sales director, grocery products 
division, St. Louis; A. B. Dickerson, representative, Philadelphia; 


Fourth row—George C. 
Fowler, sales representative, Tennessee; Elmer 


Stapenhorst, sales representa- 


es J. Carruth, sales representative, Chicago; George 
sales representative, St. Louis; Carl J. Lommel, sales representative, 
Cincinnati, and John Merrell, special 


bakery representative, Kan- 
Giessing, manager, credit department, 


Wingman, traffic manager, St. Louis; Sam Edelman, Joe C. Heman, 
George Gillen and John Maloney, sales representatives, St. Louis; 
J. E. Starnes, office manager, St. Louis; D. W. Sc 
tising manager, and Ed Scanlon, assistant grain country stations 
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Latin Overstocking of Flour Laid 
Directly to Specific Licensing 


KANSAS CITY — Overstocking of 
flour in some Latin American coun- 
tries can be attributed directly to 
specific export licensing and other 
governmental interferences with nor- 
mal shipments, according to Al A. 
Cardenas, export sales manager, Lat- 
in American division, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., Kansas City, who re- 
cently returned from an extended 
trip through Central America and 
northern South America. 

Mr. Cardenas cited the testimony 
of importers in these countries. An 
outstanding case is Ecuador, where 
flour stocks were sufficient for near- 
ly seven months’ consumption. Im- 
porters there told Mr. Cardenas that 
when general licensing was estab- 
lished on United States flour exports 
several months ago, the Ecuadorean 
government at about the same time 
lifted its flour import controls. Im- 
porters expected reimposition of both 
U.S. and Ecuadorean restrictions 
within a short time, so they all 
bought flour feverishly to assure 
themselves of as great a supply as 
possible before trade doors were 
closed again. The result has been 
heavy accumulations on which there 
undoubtedly will be severe losses. 


General Licenses Advocated 


Similar conditions—although in less 
marked degree—occurred elsewhere. 
Importers stress the fact that if they 
had assurance of an opportunity to 
buy flour when and as needed there 
would be no tendency to overbuy or 
make extended forward commit- 
ments, Mr. Cardenas said, in advocat- 
ing restoration of general licensing 
for Latin America. Normal commer- 
cial prudence will forestall heavy ac- 
cumulations of what is a relatively 
perishable commodity in southern 
climates, if trade is left unhampered. 

In a six-week trip by plane, Mr. 
Cardenas visited Mexico, Guatemala 
City, San Salvador, Tegucigalpa 
(Honduras), Managua (Nicaragua), 
San Jose (Costa Rica), Panama City, 


Guayaquil (Ecuador), Maracaibo and 
Caracas (Venezuela) and Curacao 
(Netherlands West Indies). 


Canadian Flour Competitive 


Throughout many of these coun- 
tries Canadian flour has made heavy 
inroads into what normally are pre- 
dominately United States flour mar- 
kets, Mr. Cardenas found. Canadian 
brands were more frequently men- 
tioned by importers and there was 
a substantial volume of Dominion 
flour on the various markets, particu- 


larly in Venezuela and Central Amer- 
ica. There is far less red tape in- 
volved in making Canadian purchases 
and Canada can ship flour into mar- 
kets already well supplied to individ- 
ual firms that are in need. Purchases 
have been made from Canadian 
mills in these instances rather than 
from some heavily stocked jobber 
right in the same market. In May 
Canadian flour was bringing a 70¢ 
premium over U.S., simply because 
buyers knew that shipments from 
the United States would be shut off. 


Controls Damaging 


Continued U.S. export controls will 
do serious damage to regular U.S. 
flour trade in Latin America, Mr. 





The Stock Market Picture 


Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Allied Mills, Inc. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
Burry Biscuit Corp. 
Continental Baking Co. 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Refining Co., $7 Pfd..... 


Cream of Wheat 


c. 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. 
General Mills, Inc., 

Great A. & P. Tea 


Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pfd.......... 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 


Merck & Co. 
National Biscuit Co. 
Novadel-Agene 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. 
Quaker Oats Co. 
Quaker Oats, $6 Pfd. 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd.. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 


Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd........ 


Sterling Drug 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


United Biscuit of America ............. 


Ward Baking Go. $5.50 Pfd. 


Bi 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York, $5 Pfd. 111 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” 


Langendorf United Bakeries, 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. 
Omar, Inc. 


*Chicago stock market. 
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Cardenas predicted. Except for Ecua. 
dor, and to a lesser extent, Vene. 
zuela, none of the countries Mr. 
Cardena visited is now greatly over. 
stocked with flour. Most of them haq 
sufficient supplies to last through 
July, so that shipments made in that 
month would arrive at approximately 
the right time. 

The situation in Ecuador is rather 
grim. In May there were approxi- 
mately 400,000 bags on hand in the 
country, against a normal monthly 
consumption of about 60,000. Storage 
conditions are poor, warehouses be- 
ing mostly constructed of split bam- 
boo, with the flour piled on a dirt 
floor and the building covered with 
a tin roof. In most of them flour 
is stacked to the rafters and the poor 
storage conditions and high humidity 
are a guarantee that there will be 
heavy spoilage losses and troubles 
about payment. Many firms have ab- 
sorbed a large part of their working 
capital in inventories and banks re. 
fuse to lend in view of the situation. 
Hence many normally good paying 
customers are short of funds. 


Venezuela Not Overstocked 


There is considerable flour in Vene- 
zuela also, but most of it is in Ca- 
racas and stocks in the interior are 
light. As a whole, the country is 
not oversupplied with flour, and im- 
porters had no apprehension about 
the congestion in the capital city, 
declaring that movement to the in- 
terior would soon deplete inventories 
and that the country would be in 
need of flour by the end of July. 

There was considerable congestion 
at the port of Laguaria where ships 
were taking three weeks after arrival 
to unload and where another fort- 
night was needed to clear the flour 
through customs. Warehousing con- 
ditions were good, however. The gen- 
eral economic situation in oil-rich 
Venezuela is good. 


Economic Conditions Good 


Throughout all of Central America, 
economic conditions are favorable as 
good prices are being obtained for 
export products. There is a great 
deal of commercial activity and con- 
siderable building, particularly in the 
larger cities. Most of the Central 
American countries will need flour by 
the end of July. Panama has less 
flour than others and in early May 
the country had only 15 days’ supply. 
Late in May, USDA allocated around 
40,000 bags to that country, about 
what importers there estimated 
would be needed for May and June. 
An additional 24,000 has been allo- 
cated for July. General conditions 
in Panama are not as affluent as 
in other near-by countries, but there 
was much hope that work on con- 
struction of a sea level canal through 
the isthmus would swell business 
activity, Mr. Cardenas said. 

Mexico expects a wheat crop of 
about 350,000 tons, and will need to 
import about 450,000 tons wheat or 
flour in the coming crop year, ac- 
cording to predictions in that coun- 
try.’ 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


JOINS GRAIN COMPANY 


OMAHA—C, S. Knapp has joined 
the Cornhusker Grain Co. here it 
was announced by the company. Mr. 
Knapp will have complete charge of 
country buying and all incoming con- 
signments. Before his war service he 
was associated with the Updike 
Grain Co. He recently was elected to 
membership in the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. 
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2, DOUGH STABILITY 


, Wisdom 


FLOUR 












A new ea, 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


"NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 















North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills In the Heart of the 


Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 














MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


Designers as Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1016 Baltimore + Kansas City, Mo. 














FINGER LAKES DIVISION OF 
ARROW MILLS, Inc. 


WHEAT RYE 
Mills At FLOUR 











FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N.Y. 


WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We 


The ee of Wheat Soieeksien 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946 


FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


w 
YMORE e NEBRASKA 








PRELIMINARY REPORT 
ON S.W. CROP ISSUED 


—<>— 
Results of Tests on Early Harvested 
Samples Reported by Cereal 
Chemists’ Committee 


KANSAS CITY—A preliminary re- 
port on the qualities of new crop 
southwestern wheat was issued June 
20 by the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
1947 Crop Reporting Committee. This 
is the first of a series which the com- 
mittee will publish during the early 
months of the crop year. The text 
of the first follows: 

“This is the first report submitted 
by the Southwest Cereal Chemists 
1947 Crop Reporting Committee. 
Every attempt will be made to have 
weekly reports. by this committee 
published as the wheat crop pro- 
gresses. 

“All samples tested thus far have 
been grown in the Texas and Okla- 
homa area. Although the number of 
wheats tested have been limited, the 
committee feels that sufficient evi- 
dence has been obtained on samples 
from this area to warrant a prelim- 
inary report at this time. It should 
be fully realized that the number of 
samples is limited and that these 
wheats are predominantly early ma- 
turing varieties. 

“Test weights are uniformly high, 
ranging from 60- to 63 lb. bu. The 
moisture content of the first shipment 
was high, but as later shipments 
came in the moisture level appears 
to be in the neighborhood of 12%. 
Protein levels varied from 10.50 to 
15.50% but the average is less than 
12% on these early samples. 

“The milling character is satisfac- 
tory. Naturally the early high mois- 
ture wheats were more difficult to 
mill, but the later and drier samples 
produced very good yield figures. No 
high ash areas have been encoun- 
tered as yet. The flour color is bright- 
er and creamier on unbleached ex- 
perimentally milled samples of new 
wheat compared to old. 

“Flour from these few samples of 
Texas and Oklahoma wheats responds 
favorably to bleach. It is not pos- 
sible to give specific bleach require- 
ments on the basis of such a limited 
number of samples; however, the 
flour has good tolerance to oxidation 
such as gas bleach and yeast foods. 
The gassing power is lower on early 
samples, as compared with old wheat 
stocks. Since the first wheats tested 
are predominantly early maturing va- 
rieties, it is reasonable that the ab- 
sorption is slightly lower and that 
the mixing time is shorter on such 
wheats. When the flours are properly 
mixed, the doughs have very good han- 
dling properties, and seem better than 
average on machinability tolerance. 
Loaf volumes have been very good, 
with bright crumb color and good in- 
ternal characteristics. 

“Harvest is just getting under way 
in Kansas. It is reported that a few 
cars of Kansas wheat have moved 
from the extreme southern part of 
the state. The Cereal Chemists Crop 
Report next week should have some 
information on the new crop in Kan- 
sas.” 
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EXPORTS TO U. S. LISTED 


TORONTO—According to a report 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, total shipments of Cana- 
dian grains to the U. S. for the period 
Aug. 1, 1946, to June 5, 1947, were 
as follows: 

Wheat 12,837,032 bu., oats 3,351,- 
605, barley 6,658,336, rye 2,334,954, 











flaxseed 5,058. 
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SUNNY 
KANSAS 


The big winter wheat har- 
vest now in progress prom- 


ises to be a crop of record 


size. But large or small, you 
can always be sure that year 
after year, our wheat ex- 
perts choose only the best 


for SUNNY KANSAS. 


Ww 
THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “"SENTINEL”’ 








All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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. M. CHILTON, Mgr. ie Dept. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS #a10,n-¥. 
Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains SMA AR ANGISCO. CAL. 


MINNEAPOLIS SOLUTn Eee 














SoftCakeFlour || 2cecndceter 


For Biscuit Manufacturers Ceres Proven Flours 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 1500 Cwt. Daily © FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 
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Condition of the growing wheat 
crop remains generally good. Winter 
wheat now is heading northward to 
the Canadian border states. The crop 
mostly is in very good condition, al- 
though there are some reports of 
rust and Hessian fly damage from 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska. 
Some earlier freeze damage also is 
showing up in Kansas. Harvesting of 
the winter crop is advancing rapidly. 
Cutting is at a peak in Oklahoma 
and getting under way generally in 
south central Kansas. Rains are a 
harvest worry in the latter state. 
Spring wheat is making good prog- 
ress in the northern plains and is in 
good to excellent condition. Rains in 
the Pacific Northwest have improved 
prospects, with condition now mostly 
good to excellent. 

Detailed reports from a number 
of states follow: 

¥ ¥ 
Kansas Harvest Starts 

KANSAS—Wheat is filling well in 
most areas, with binder harvest 
starting in early fields of south cen- 
tral counties and combine harvest 
should be underway in a number of 
counties this week and become gen- 
eral over the southern half of the 
state by July 1. Some damage is re- 
ported in southwestern counties from 
hot winds of June 9. Rather exten- 
sive damage from the freeze of May 
29 is continuing to show up in the 
north central counties and in scat- 
tered localities of the northwest and 
central areas. In spite of the injury 
from hot winds, the late May freeze 
and insects, Kansas wheat has de- 
veloped well and as harvest ap- 
proaches continues to show promise 
of very high yields. 

ere 
Oklahoma Cutting Well Along 


OKLAHOMA — Wheat harvest 
made excellent progress in the south- 
western portion of the state and har- 
vesting was about completed in the 
Red River area. Harvesting is under- 
way in Caddo, Comanche and Kiowa 
counties and harvesting of early va- 
rieties was underway in Kingfisher, 
Payne and a few other surrounding 
counties. Late varieties are matur- 
ing rapidly over the western half of 
the state and harvesting will be at 
near the peak of operations by June 
23 if conditions remain favorable. 

¥ é6Y¥ 


CENTRAL STATES — Indiana 
wheat generally in good condition 
and is heading. In the Ohio valley 
harvesting of wheat and barley has 
started in a few districts. Hessian 
fly has appeared in some wheat 
fields. 

¥ ¥ 


MONTANA — Supplies of topsoil 
moisture now are generally sufficient 
to germinate late seedings and to 
get the spring planted crops off to 
a good start. Favorable plant growth 
is noted throughout the state, with 
the exception of local southern areas, 
where low temperatures have retard- 
ed development. Recent rains have 
induced the planting of additional 
acreages of wheat, oats, barley, flax 
and corn. Stands of winter wheat are 
light in most producing areas and 
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WHEAT PROGRESSES FAVORABLY; 
KANSAS RAINS CAUSE CONCERN 


Oklahoma Cutting at Peak, Under Way in Southern 
Kansas—South Dakota Spring Wheat Making Up 
Time—Montana Rains Benefit Crops 


many fields in central and north cen- 
tral counties contain a heavy growth 
of weeds. Growing conditions have 
been ideal for winter wheat, how- 
ever, and with adequate supplies of 
moisture, wheat is expected to over- 
come the effect of weeds. Much win- 
ter wheat now is in the boot state 
and some fields are heading. 


¥ FY 


Spring Wheat Catching up 


SOUTH DAKOTA—Winter wheat 
is progressing steadily and much rye 
is heading northward to the state 
border. Spring grains continue to ad- 
vance with most reports stating that 
the grains now are only about two 
weeks behind season. Heavy rains in 
the western half of the state have 
relieved the dry conditions which 
prevailed up to a week ago. 

¥ ¥ 


Iowa Crops Damaged 


IOWA—Reports from all areas of 
the state show that 95% of the in- 
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tended corn acreage had been 
planted by June 14, but about 7% of 
this acreage has been damaged by 
floods to the point where replanting 
or diversion to some other crop is 
desirable. However, because of the 
late date and the pressure of other 
work, some farmers are planning to 
leave corn where the stands average 
60 to 70%. Condition of the crop is 
best in the heavy producing areas of 
northwest, north central and west 
central Iowa. 
¥ ¥ 
Canadian Crops Satisfactory 

CANADA—The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, in a report covering 
crop conditions throughout Canada, 
states that moisture on the prairies 
is satisfactory except in some areas 
of northwestern Saskatchewan and 
Alberta’s Peace River country. While 
development of crops is approxi- 
mately two weeks late, warmer wea- 
ther would do much to maintain and 
improve the generally good outlook. 

In the eastern provinces the wea- 
ther has been cool and wet during 
the past two weeks and considerable 
planting still remains to be com- 
pleted. Many crops throughout On- 
tario are very late and it is expected 
sown acreages, particularly spring 
grains, will be well below intentions. 
The planting of substitutes is being 
handicapped by lack of seed. Winter 
wheat generally is reported to be in 
fair to good condition. 
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Black Stem Rust Damage to Wheat 


in Texas, Oklahoma Unimportant 


MINNEAPOLIS—Black stem rust 
will cause no material damage to 
either wheat ‘or oats in Texas or 
Oklahoma this year, according to 
Donald G. Fletcher, exeuctive secre- 
tary of the Conference for the Pre- 
vention of Grain Rust, who recently 
completed a field inspection trip of 
3,000 miles through the winter wheat 
territory. 

Excerpts from Mr. Fletcher’s re- 
port follow: F 

The developments of rust spores on 
wheat and oat plants in Texas is 
much less than usual, considering the 
present stage of plant growth. On 
June 1, only single pustules of wheat 
stem rust could be found in a few 
fields after careful searching in south- 
western Missouri. No stem rust on 
wheat was observed in Kansas, and 
only a trace of oat stem rust in one 
field north of Wichita. The develop- 
ment and spread of stem rust in 
Kansas will have to be very rapid 
to cause appreciable damage, as much 
of the wheat in the southern two 
thirds of the state will be ready for 
harvest by the last week in June. 


Moving Northward by Air 


Information obtained in April and 
May as to the number of rust spores 
in the air indicated that a larger 
concentration of spores than usual 
was moving northward through Tex- 
as, considerably west of the normal 
path. The information was obtained 
with the help of cooperators who ex- 
posed vaseline-covered slides at va- 
rious points in the Southwest. These 
slides were later examined under a 
microscope and the spore counts 
made. The larger number of both leaf 
and stem rust spores present in the 
air farther west this year may result 
in heavier rust infections in the grain 
growing areas of the states north of 
the panhandle if the weather is fa- 





vorable for infection and develop- 
ment. 

In the South Plains an extremely 
severe early infection of leaf rust 
developed. Fields before heading were 
reported as looking yellow at a dis- 
tance, and most of the leaf tissue 
had been killed and many of the 
stems were covered with the black 
stage of the leaf rust fungus. Early 
reports of damaging stem rust infec- 
tion in Texas were undoubtedly due 
to observers’ mistaking this heavy 
leaf rust infection for stem rust. 

Prospective yields in this area were 
very high and, in spite of an esti- 
mated 20 to 25% loss due to leaf 
rust in the South Plains, the yields 
should average 18 to 20 bu. The un- 
usally cool temperatures and heavy 
rains of May permitted the grain to 
grow and, at the same time, support 
the heavy infection of rust. 


10-15% Leaf Rust Damage 


In the North Plains, leaf rust was 
moderately heavy but losses should 
not exceed 10 to 15%, and yields can 
average 18 bu. over wide areas. Lo- 
cally, farmers on the Spearman 
Branch will be disappointed with 
yields under 30 bu. An earlier green 
bug infestation in the Texas Panhan- 
dle, the Oklahoma Panhandle and 
southwestern Kansas apparently was 
cleaned up by ladybird beetles, for 
only a few green bugs could be found. 

In north central Oklahoma from 
El Reno to the Kansas line, a better 
than average wheat crop was in the 
making. A few early fields in the 
Grandfield territory were harvested 
the last week in May. Leaf rust in 
the north central part of the state 
and in the southwest was moderate- 
ly heavy, and minor damage prob- 
ably will result. 

Although practically all of Kan- 
sas has a better than average crop 
in prospect, southwestern Kansas ap- 
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peared to be heading for recorg 
yields. From Enid north throughout 
Kansas, the Septoria leaf disease 
which kills the plant tissue and turns 
it brown was doing more damage than 
leaf rust. Leaf rust was causing a 
very light infection on the lower 
leaves and was present in only trace 
amounts on the flag leaf. 


Frost Does Some Damage 


The general opinion at the experi. 
ment station in Manhattan and at 
one of the field stations was that, 
while the frost which occurred the 
last week in May throughout north- 
western Kansas was known to have 
done some damage, the exact results 
could not be determined until har. 
vest. In a similar case last year 
where plant maturity, degrees of 
frost, length of low temperatures, 
and temperatures of preceding days 
were much the same at Garden City, 
Kansas, the yields at harvesi were 
different than the estimate made im- 
mediately after the freeze. 

Nature always tries to compensate 
for any damage that may be cone to 
plants, making sure of their sur. 
vival by protecting the production 
of some seed. A few years ago in 
the Crowell and Seymour areas of 
Texas, a very mild winter brought 
wheat to the heading stage several 
weeks early. A freeze occurred which 
was so severe that all the standing 
grain went down flat. It was thought 
that the crop was completely ruined, 
but the crowns of the plants had not 
been killed and new tillers weve sent 
up. These developed rapidly, and a 
crop of 8 to 12 bu. was harvested 
from fields that were thought to be 
a complete loss. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


NEW BENEFIT PLAN PROPOSED 

MINNEAPOLIS—Members of the 
General Mills Health Assn., compris- 
ing about 60% of the company’s em- 
ployees, will vote June 25 on the 
proposed liberalization of medical 
and disability benefits available to 
employees. The proposed changes 
would include payment of about 20% 
of the benefits by the company, plus 
administrative costs. The employee 
cost would be $1 a month, plus $1 
additional for all children under 18 
and $1 each for wife, children over 
18 and parents. 
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Millers Cautioned 
About Credits in 


Latin America 


WASHINGTON—In a circular to 
members of the Flour Millers Export 
Assn. last week, Martin F. Smith, 
general manager, cautions exporting 
millers to scrutinize credit arrange- 
ments closely on sales of flour to 
Latin American countries. 

“Many cities in Latin America are 
plagued by inflation, stimulated by @ 
tremendous expansion of currency 0 








circulation and by government fiscal . 


and credit policies,” Mr. Smith says. 
“In some countries, reserves are 
dwindling and the governments have 
taken steps to restrict imports, cither 
through import licenses or through 
exchange controls. : 

“The Department of Commerce, 10 
an unprecedented move, has urged 
American exporters to exercise cau- 
tion in extending credits to import- 
ers in Ecuador. A heavy influx of 
goods, including flour, has saturated 
that country. The International Mone 
tary Fund has invoked its authority 
to sanction restrictions aimed 4t 
curbing excessive imports in Ecuador. 

“This is the first formal recogn 
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tion by the Monetary Fund that post- 
war stringencies may justify imposi- 
tion of a new type of exchange re- 
strictions. Under the plan, Ecuador 
can impose higher exchange rates on 
semi-essential goods than on essen- 
tial goods. Receipts from the higher 
exchange charges will be used by the 
Central Bank of Ecuador to reduce 
the present inflated volume of cur- 
rency and credit. 

“In Brazil, in accordance with a de- 
cision of the Exchange Control Board, 
30% of all purchases by banks of 
‘free’ currency must be sold to the 
Banco de Brazil at the latter’s buy- 
ing rate. For payments of imports 
shipped beginning June 11, the Banco 
de Brazil will grant exchange accord- 
ing to availabilities and certain prece- 
dence beginning with essential com- 
modities and national requirements. 

“While the experience of the mem- 
ber mills can and will determine the 
terms and conditions under which 
sales and shipments to the Latin 
Americas will be made, you are put 
on notice that the extension of cred- 
its to the Latin Americas is fraught 
with considerable risk which can be 
avoided. You should verify the fact 
that your agents have valid import 
and exchange licenses before making 
shipments to Latin America and, par- 
ticularly, you are advised to check on 
the financial standing of Latin Amer- 
ican agents and brokers to avoid pos- 
sible cancellation. 

“One member mill, active in most 
Latin American markets, has sug- 
gested that it is timely to consider 
a uniform basis of terms in the Latin 
Americas and specifically urges the 
use of an irrevocable letter of credit 
in Brazil. Additionally, it is pointed 
out that there is little ground for dis- 
tinguishing between north and south 
Brazil—both areas will be affected in 
any event. The shortage of dollars, 
exchange and import restrictions, 
point up the need and necessity of 
setting up every safeguard to save 
trouble and annoyance, not to say 
money.” 
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FREDERIC W. CLIFFORD 
DIES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Frederic W. Clif- 
ford, 79, one of the founders and, 
up until his retirement in 1919, treas- 
urer of the Cream of Wheat Co., 
Minneapolis, died June 17. A daugh- 
ter and four sons survive him. 

Mr. Clifford moved to Minneapolis 
in 1896, and was a civic leader for 
almost 50 years. He was a founder 
and for many years a director of the 
Minneapolis Institute of Arts, a 
member of the Minneapolis civic plan- 
ning commission, one of the founders 
and a director of the Blake school for 
boys, and of many other activities. 

Mr. Clifford was builder and own- 
er of one of the city’s largest office 
buildings, the Medical Arts. He served 
on the board of the Northwestern 
National Bank, the Minneapolis 
Foundation, Westminster Presbyteri- 
an Church, and was a past president 
of the Minneapolis Club. Burial was 
at Lakewood cemetery June 19. 
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C. R. BERG NEW OFFICIAL 
OF PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK—C. R. Berg has been 
appointed secretary of the New York 
Produce Exchange, the board of 
managers reports, following the. re- 
cent death of Lloyd V. Juan. He 
functioned as associate secretary dur- 
ing Mr. Juan’s illness, and has been 
connected with the exchange since 
his release to inactive duty as lieu- 
tenant commander, USNR. 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 
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Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 











DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
B R, KANSAS 


: Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Caste Appress: SAXONMILL 


OUR 97th YEAR 
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GRAIN COMPANY 
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OFFERING: 100 1. & 140 b. JUTE FLOUR BAGS 


VACUUM CLEANED — RECONDITIONED 


BUYING: DISCONTINUED BRANDS COTTON BAGS 
SERVICE BAG & BURLAP CO., INC. 


914-916 McCARTER HIGHWAY, NEWARK 2, N. J. 
“Our Inspection Is Your Protection’’ 











“Mill and Elevator Insurance 
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MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
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MUMMY WHEAT IN IRELAND. 
—An Irish gentleman has combed 
the archives of Erin for us in the 
interest of letting the rest of the 
world know that Ireland is not be- 
hind other lands either in its mummy 
wheat exploits or in its imaginative 
reactions to an ancient hoax. Here 
is the Gaelic version as he found it: 


In the year 1785 William Nedham 
of County Down planted some an- 
cient Egyptian wheat on his estate 
or farm there and it grew. About 
three ounces of seed was planted 
and resulted in a crop, the stalks be- 
ing eight feet high. The spikes were 
of enormous size, being five to six 
inches long, and yielded beautiful 
grain, which was calculated to weigh 
80 Ib. to the bushel. It appears that 
each seed was dibbled about 2 in. 
deep, the ground being in good heart. 
The seed was repeated year after 
year, the original reputed to be 2,000 
years of age. 

¥ ¥ 

Another record dated 1789 relates 
that John Carden of Clonmell, Coun- 
ty Tipperary, planted wheat taken 
from a 3,000-year-old tomb and pro- 
duced a good crop. Visitors came 
from all over Ireland to see it and a 
noted biologist from Trinity College, 
Dublin, wrote a very protracted pa- 
per on the subject. 

¥ ¥ 


Again in 1803 William Fitzmorris 
of Harold’s Cross, County Dublin, 
planted mummy wheat which he had 
brought from Egypt, and a notice 
in the press of the day recalls the 
fact that his good lady made a cake 
out of the four of Pharaoh’s wheat 
brought direct from the tomb and 
that it fetched ‘the great sum of £50 
at a sale for a charitable purpose. 
It is further claimed that the cake 
when cut was most palatable. The 
cake rose while being baked “with- 
out milk or yeast,’ the old account 
relates. 

¥ ¥ 


In the same year John Stanley of 
Armagh sowed wheat taken from a 
sarcophagus in Egypt 3,000 years old 
and it grew 6 ft. high, some stalks 
having six and others eight rows of 
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gtain, and at the extremity a beard 
like rye. Stanley.by repeated grow- 
ing at last secured as much seed as 
would sow one acre. From 80 to 
100 grains were found on each stalk. 


¥ ¥ 


These tales are matched, of course, 
in the modern folklore and supersti- 
tion of many lands—some of the 
tallest of them have been concocted, 
published and doubtless fervently be- 
lieved in the U.S.A. 

What are the cold hard facts about 
mummy wheat? Briefly, the yarns 
just ain’t so. Our Irish friend sage- 
ly and temperately explains: “Physio- 
logical botanists are generally of the 
opinion that the germination of seed 
thousands of years old to them seems 
impossible, for, they argue, as long 
as the seed is alive the embryo with- 
in must breathe. Oxygen is taken in 
and carbonic gas given off. Res- 
piration is a destructive process, and 
in a seed it can only go on as long 
as there is a sufficient store of nu- 
triment, which nutriment is neces- 
sary to the embryo when in the proc- 
ess of germination. They further 
put forward the argument that if a 
seed in its protracted life has used 
up all the nutriment for respiratory 
purposes—as it must do in order that 
the embryo may live—there would 
be no nutriment left after a time, 
so that the process of germination 
would be finally arrested. This ar- 
gument goes a long way to prove 
that seeds like all other life must 
become senile and eventually become 
extinct.” 

Wheat seed taken from the tomb 
of Tutankhamen by Lord Carnarvon 
was sown at Cultra, County Down, 
Ireland, and it without question, says 
our correspondent, it grew.. Much has 
been written about the mysterious 
wisdoms of the Egyptians, and some 
of the more credulous have credited 
them with the art of preserving nu- 
triment in seed. However, our in- 
formant somewhat reluctantly dis- 
misses all this in the realistic con- 
clusion that “there is no doubt that 
the so-called mummy wheat so wide- 
ly sold by the Arabs of Egypt to 
travelers and tourists is faked new 
wheat blackened by some antique 
process. It would have taken hun- 
dreds of tons of the real ancient 
grain to supply this very open mar- 
ket down the centuries, and that is, 
of course, out of the question.” 


e® @ @ 

A reporter for the Richmond (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch, interviewing Ed 
Brooking, proprietor of the Cedar 
Point Grist Mill, has run down the 


facts about corn meal ground by 
water power. “All this talk about 
water-ground corn meal being better 
is foolish,” said Ed. “It’s the stones 
that grind the corn that count, not 
what turns ’em.” Expatiating fur- 
ther, the Cedar Point miller let it 
out that “good meal comes from big 
wheels [stones?], because it doesn’t 
get as hot as meal from little 
wheels.” Ed’s mill is run by a diesel, 
but he’s square enough to make no 
special claims about that. He doesn’t 
pretend that fuel oil makes corn 
meal any cooler and sweeter than 
mountain water on a wooden wheel, 
even in the cool of the evening or 
the dark of the moon. Nice going, Ed! 


* * * 
Co-on Magna Carta 


WENTY-FIVE years ago the Cap- 

per-Volstead. Act became law. 
This act has been hailed as the Magna 
Carta of agricultural co-operation, 
for it gave farmers the right to or- 
ganize and operate their co-opera- 
tives in a normal way without being 
in danger of violating federal. anti- 
trust laws——GTA (Grain Terminal 
Association) Digest. 


eee 
Trained Dietitians Needed 


A serious factor retarding the re- 
covery of children in Europe is the 
lack of adequately trained adult per- 
sonnel to take care of them. Not 
only are doctors and teachers in piti- 
fully short supply, but from the stand- 
point of nutrition there is a tremen- 
dous need for trained dietitians to 
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teach the modern principles of chilq 
feeding. 

The simple truth that children of 
all ages need milk for their develop. 
ment is by no means universally put 
into practice. It is difficult, in Amer. 
ica and other plentiful countries, to 
realize this. It is also difficult to 
conceive how many doctors and pub. 
lic health officers have perished dur- 
ing the war; in certain countries one 
half of all the physicians were killed, 
while facilities for learning are now 
very inadequate.—From a bulletin 
published by the United Nations In. 
ternational Children’s Emergency 
Fund. ; 

@® @ °@ 
2 
Countryman’s 
Interlude 


“The clover’s coming through the 
stubble 

In the north wheat field. 

In spite of wind and rain and hail, 

It gave a right good yield. 


“The shoats are growing while you 
watch; 

The corn is all laid by; 

Another cutting of alfalfa’s 

Almost shoe-top high. 


“It’s hot up here, but by the creek, 
It’s shady now, and cool. 

I reckon that there’s. catfish lazing 
Down in Duncan’s pool. 


“This is the day of all the year 
For which I have been wishing. 
Come, Mother, pack a picnic lunch, 
And let’s go fishing.” 
—Hildegarde Walls Johnson 





“When Red Sawyer dropped by yest’day,” said Old Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “an’ got tellin’ about 
he was figgerin’ on sellin’ off a considerable sight of flour to 
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NEW HIGH IN WHEAT 
IMPROVEMENT 


- steadily and recently rapidly expanding 
activities in wheat improvement in the Mid- 
dle West reached a new high at the annual meet- 
ing of the Kansas Wheat Improvement Associa- 
tion at Kansas City. More than six hundred 
guests, including the heads of great baking con- 
cerns, flour millers from many sections of the 
country, bankers, grain merchants and a great 
number of deeply interested grain growers at- 
tended the meeting and devoted the major part 
of a day to listening to a series of addresses by 
authoritative and experienced men who have for 
years led the march toward better varieties of 
wheat, with particular emphasis upon its milling 
qualities and the suitability of the flour product 
for baking. 

Unfortunately the central feature of the day’s 
program — a visit to the wheat test plots on the 
farm of Paul Uhlmann, Chairman of the Board 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co. — had to be 
omitted because of untimely rains. Mr. Uhl- 
mann has for several years past assigned a con- 
siderable tract of ground to these test plots 
and in recent years has made the “Uhlmann Farm 
Field Day” an outstanding event in the broad pro- 
gram of the Kansas association. However, a 
number of stalks and heads of the not yet ripened 
wheat were submitted for inspection and dis- 
cussion in the ball room of a downtown hotel. It 
is appropriate to add that Mr. Uhlmann offered 
to devote to this use the whole of another farm 
he owns should there be need for it in the asso- 
ciation’s steadily expanding activities. 

The Kansas Wheat Improvement Association, 
following the pattern of most such organizations, 
was formed a number of years ago and went 
through a long period of crawling before it was 
able to walk. The officials of the organization 
through this period were Jess B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the Associated Millers of Kansas Wheat, 
Carl B. Warkentin, deceased, president of the 
Midland company and the writer of this com- 
ment. John H. Parker, agronomist of Kansas 
State College, was for several years director, and 
the work of the organization followed closely the 


pattern established by Major H. G. L. Strange in’ 


his crop improvement work in the western prov- 
inces of Canada. In recent years Mr. Smith, un- 
der authority of a somewhat nominal board of 
directors, has conducted the affairs of the as- 
sociation of which Cliff Skiver now is active di- 
rector. 

It would not be wholly accurate to give the 
association full credit for the wide distribution 
of seed wheat of approved varieties nor the amaz- 
ing increase in a matter of four or five years of 
the superior wheats, Comanche, Wichita and 
Pawnee. Those wheats were developed primarily 
by the agronomist staff of Kansas State College, 
but the chief credit for promoting them with 
wheat growers and making it possible for them 
to secure the seed has been largely due to the 
promotion program of the association and made 
it in some sense a model for the work of similar 
associations in other states of the Southwest and 
in the northwestern spring wheat territory. 

Improvement in wheat, both from the view- 
Point of the grower and those of its processors 
and bread bakers, is just simply one of those 
things that does not happen of itself. It requires 
unity, hard work, enthusiasm and funds, al- 
though the over-all cost of such efforts is trifling 
as related to the inestimable advantages. It is 
further worth bearing well in mind that this long 
continued period of. God’s hand apparently be- 
ing on the shoulder of the nation’s wheat pro- 
ducers sometime must come to an end and that, 
taking the bitter with the sweet, we will come 
upon years when fields produce less bountifully 
because of untimeliness of sun and showers; and 
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it will be then that the higher yielding, better 
quality and greater resistance to misfortune of 
wheat will be necessary not only for feeding the 
world’s hungry but perhaps also for the daily loaf 
of our own people. 


ANOTHER WISE PROGRAM 

HE wisdom of the board of directors of the 

Millers National Federation in greatly ex- 
panding its activities and resulting benefits to 
the industry is again exemplified in the decision 
to appropriate a substantial sum from its surplus 
income—due to high rate of flour production by 
its members—to encourage milling education by 
the proposed establishment of a milling engineer- 
ing school: at. the University of Minnesota and 
contributing substantially to the fine work car- 
ried on for many years at Kansas State College 


in the technical education of young millers. Mod- ° 


ernization of the Manhattan milling facilities and 
advancement of research studies in flour granula- 
tion are particularly designated as main purposes. 


The work done in the School of Milling at Man- 
hattan through many years under the disting- 
uished direction of Dr. C. O. Swanson has been 
noteworthy. Since his partial retirement it has 
been most capably carried on by his. successors. 
A recent census of graduate and undergraduate 
students at the school made a most gratifying 
showing of the number of them who went on 
from the school to actual work in some phase of 
the milling industry, many having attained con- 
siderable reputations on their own accounts since 
their association with both large and small mills. 
Noteworthy also was the number of sons of mill- 
ers enrolled through the years and of those now 
enrolled in the student body of the school. 


Plans for the development of a mechanical en- 
gineering course, to be followed by special studies 
in milling engineering at the University of Min- 
nesota, are yet to be approved by the school’s 
board of regents. While the initial gift of the fed- 
eration is definitely for a single year in the amount 
of $10,000, should the plans work out it is implied 
that this provision will be continued through at 
least four more years. Here, as in the case of 
the Manhattan school, something depends upon 
the actions of the states in providing funds for 
these most useful activities when making appro- 
priations for the colleges. It is to be noted that 
these present gifts by the federation are addi- 
tional to and wholly independent of the $15,000 
voluntary contribution of a number~of~larger 
milling concerns to the Manhattan school. 

Thus the milling industry for the first time 
in history has assurance of the development of 
young. men to take the places in due course to 
be vacated by the older and long-experienced men 
who have done so much, even if not enough, in 
the advancement of engineering and development 
of processing methods in this great industry. All 
improvement in industry today is accomplished, 
not by ingenious inventors and chance discoveries, 
but by research in the solid facts revealed from 
scientific study and resulting absolute knowledge. 
It is hardly to be disputed that flour milling has 
been laggard in this sort of sure progress. But 
it now is fair to hope that that period of guess 
and blind experiment is drawing toward its close. 
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UNFIT FLOUR CONTAINERS 


OR a score or more of years past it has been 
somewhat our thankless, and certainly only 
moderately effective, self-imposed task of criti- 
cizing on numberless occasions the use of more 
or less dirty and often positively filthy bags as 
containers for new flour. From time to time we 


‘have printed reproductions of actual photographs 


of piles of stained, flour-caked and greasy bags 
returned to mills for re-use. The job was, indeed, 
a rather thankless one, and now and then stirred 
resentment of bakers and other commercial flour 
consumers, as if the matter was solely their busi- 
ness and, therefore, none of ours. 

The difficulty about ridding the industry of the 
practice was quite. simply one of competition 
among millers. Where one miller protested, or 
even refused, to package his product in wholly 
unfit containers, his annoyed customer had little 
difficulty in finding many other millers who would 
be less fussy in the matter and were willing to 
be a party to an inexcusable practice rather than 
to offend a customer. 

Later when the association of textile bag manu- 
facturers devoted both effort and money to at- 
tempts to broaden the commercial outlets for 
one-trip flour containers, we gave the effort every 
possible aid by preaching with all fervor from 
our self-appointed rostrum of argument in the 
cause of cleanliness and decency. Something, in- 
deed, was gained. Unfortunately, when the war 
came along, with its shortages of materials for 
both textile and paper containers, even the best- 
meaning millers and bakers were compelled to 
yield to hard necessity and use virtually anything 
available to hold flour from mill to destination. 

Recently this difficulty has disappeared be- 
cause of the now virtually unlimited supply of 
materials for clean, new cotton and paper con- 
tainers. Furthermore, agencies of government are 
casting an inquiring eye on the use of all unfit 
food containers. For once these snoopers, who 
too frequently annoy rather than reform, are on 
the right road. Just now they are exceedingly 
active in initiating legal proceedings alleging con- 
tamination against flour and other grain food 
products in buyers’ warehouses, even in back 
room storages of small stores, in most cases filing 
the charge against the miller although he may 
have shipped the flour weeks or months previ- 
ously and has had no responsibility whatever for 
its subsequent storage exposure to insect and 
other infestation. 

This campaign, when conducted with reason 
and fairness, is, however, altogether desirable. 
It also is a duty, since it lies within the public 
interest, for millers to be called to account for 
unduly infested or otherwise unfit plants; al- 
though it is not to be disputed that many such 
instances are due to war labor shortages and 
the indifference of lazy and shiftless workers. 
Nevertheless, all of these activities on behalf of 
cleanliness and purity in foods are altogether de- 
sirable, providing reasonable tolerance is given 
for the absolute inability of grain and many other 
kinds of processors to carry on as they would 
like to because of shortages of equipment and 
supplies and, above all, of capable workers. 

Such claims for tolerance do not apply, how- 
ever, to the continued use of the many-trip tex- 
tile flour container. Every sector of the bread 
industries is enjoying so much prosperity that 
the minor saving effected by re-use of light 
weight cotton bags until they become quite hope- 
lessly unfit to contain flour is of little conse- 
quence. Bakers in their own interest should dis- 
continue this practice, and millers should, in 
their own interest as well as that of the purity 
and cleanliness of bread foods as a whole, refuse 
to fill unfit bags. 
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Save money, time and labor. 


Every item a quality product. 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
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GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie and 
Cookie Flours, Clears, Rye 
Flours, and Corn Meal. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Since 1856 


Get all of your Flours 
in One Mixed Car 


Keep Your Stocks Fresh and Complete 


CO. 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


Drop in Demand, 


WASHINGTON—Looking into the 
agricultural future, Chester C. Davis, 
vice chairman of the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development, has told 
the House Agriculture Committee 
that it is not feasible to believe that 
the United States will have a for- 
eign export program which could jus- 
tify a billion bushel wheat crop. 

The present trend toward high pro- 
duction of farm products is going to 
be met by a sharp drop in demand, 
particularly if there is a decline in 
business activities in this country, Mr. 


Davis warned. Although he recom-. 


mended expansion of U.S. foreign 
trade as one means of offsetting this 
decline in demand, Mr. Davis pointed 
out that he did not think this could 
solve the whole problem. The econ- 
omy of the country as a whole must 
stay prosperous with high levels of 
employment and high consumer pur- 
chasing power if agriculture is to re- 
main in even a semblance of its 
present favored position, the com- 
mittee was told. 


Expanded Acreage 

However, in the field of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Davis continued, the main- 
tenance of a strong domestic market 
demand is only half the battle. “Our 
wheat acreage has been expanded to 
produce more than can be consumed 
as bread grain in this country or in 
such foreign markets as normally 
may be available.” Such factors will 
have to be considered by the Agri- 
culture Committee in working out 
the long-range farm policy, Mr. Davis 
stated. 

Confining his testimony to pointing 
out some of the agricultural problems 
rather than attempting to present 
a solution for them, Mr. Davis told 
the committee that surplus labor re- 
sources, limitation of demand, insta- 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


” 4,500 bbls Capacity 
3,000,000 bus Storage 
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Vietor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 
Family Flour De Luxe 
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Grain Merchants « 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


DULUTH 


FLOURS ‘wince 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Whi 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO wr, tl 











CED Official Says 


bility of income due to business fluc. 
tuations, variations in prices and revi. 
sion of the parity formula should aj] 
be considered in the formulation of 
any long-range agricultural program. 

The CED official described the pres. 
ent parity formula as “a liability in 
American agricultural policy.” He 
admitted that he didn’t have a satis. 
factory substitute to offer but inti- 
mated that he thought the 1910-1914 
base period inadequate. 


Education Need 

Mr. Davis stressed the need for nu 
tritional education in the United 
States. “You know we could keep 
about 10 times as many people alive 
on an acre in cereals, as can be fed 
on the livestock products from the 
acre, but we are not likely to do 
that in this country.” 

Care should be exercised in gov- 
ernment nutritional programs, he 
said, but they become a means mere- 
ly for moving surplus farm products, 
irrespective of their relationship to 
satisfactory diets. It is believed that 
Mr. Davis was referring to the school 
lunch program. 

“I expect to see prices of farm 
products work lower as the early 
postwar demand falls off. I expect 
this tendency to develop and con- 
tinue in spite of any laws now on 
the books or enacted later,though we 
can all be glad that we have lezisla- 
tion aimed to support farm prices for 
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Cake and Pastry Flours 


J.C. L. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 
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CANNON VALLEY 
MILLING COMPANY 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 














= “CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 
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ZEPHYR FLOUR 
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Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
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a limited period while farmers get 
their house in order,” Mr. Davis 
stated. 

More Machines 


The increasing productivity per 
worker on U. S. farms is the result 
of farmers commanding more and 
more capital per worker in the form 
of machines and land. Unit costs 
have gone down and farm yields 
have been higher, the CED official 
reported. This trend will continue, 
Mr. Davis said, and raises the ques- 
tion of whether the growth of decen- 
tralized industry throughout rural 
areas will be rapid enough to absorb 
the workers who, in spite of all that 
is done to expand markets and con- 
sumption, will be released from the 
farm as mechanization proceeds. 

It will be better, Mr. Davis con- 
cluded, to seek high returns per 
worker through large volume, low 
cost production than to get the same 
high return by means of high prices 
for scarce, limited production. He 
pointed out, however, that the rest of 
the economy had to play the same 
game. Representative Stephen Pace 
(D., Ga.) told his colleagues that he 
doubted if the rest of the economy 
would do this. The former chairman 
of the committee stated that he be- 
lieved the group would be acting on 
“quick-sand” if it tried to form an 
agricultural policy depending on the 
rest of the country’s action. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


L. A. GILLILAND RENAMED 
HEAD OF OHIO FEED GROUP 


COLUMBUS—L. A. Gilliland, Gilli- 
land Grain & Coal Co., Van Wert, 
Ohio, was reelected president of the 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Assn. at the 68th annual convention 
June 5-7 at the Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel here. 

Hugh E. Brubaker, H. E. Brubak- 
er Elevator, New Carlisle, was again 
named first vice president and Ralph 
H. Brown, Early & Daniel Co., Cin- 
cinnati, was elected second vice presi- 
dent. Elton Kile, Fred Kile & Son, 
Kileville, treasurer, and C. V. Thom- 
as, Columbus, secretary, also were re- 
elected. H. E. Frederick, Scott Mills, 
Inc., Marysville, was again named 
chairman of the executive committee. 

New trustees include Myles W. 
Turner, Perl Turner Co., Lancaster; 
Robert M. Hess, Ceres Supply Co., 
Massillon; Anton C. Patzer, Grove 
City (Ohio) Farmers Exchange Co.; 
Ralph H. Brown, Cincinnati, and 
Duane L. Norby, Cargill, Inc., Mau- 
mee. 

Convention speakers included C. 
M. Ferguson, Ohio State University; 
P. E. Legge, president of the In- 
diana Grain and Feed Dealers Assn., 
Inc., Uniondale, Ind.; Ray B. Bowden, 
executive vice president of the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Assn., 
Washington; L. L. Rummell, dean- 
elect of the College of Agriculture, 
Ohio State University; Harry B. Lee, 
manager of the Ohio Farmers Grain 
and Supply Assn.; Ronald C. Booth, 
vice president of the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Assn., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, and Dr. Roland M. ‘Bethke, 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS BAKERS’ GROUP 
PLANS GOLF PARTY AUG. 6 


Chicago—The Illinois Bakers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual golf party 
on Aug. 6 at the Pine Hills Golf Club, 
Ottawa, Ill., according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary Thelma 
Dallas. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result. of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 


careful milling. 
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You can depend on 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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‘LA GRANGE 
MILLS Mote 


Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country, 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Flour Mill Vermin Problem 


Discussed in Millers’ Meeting 


By A. H. BAILEY 
Canadian Manager, 
The Northwestern Miller 


TORONTO — The Ontario Flour 
Millers Assn. held its 12th annual 
convention in the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, June 16. The attendance 
set a new record. Formal business 
was followed by a luncheon which 
taxed the seating capacity of the 
Elizabethan dining room, where the 
luncheon was held. About 65 mem- 
bers were present, representing near- 
ly all the active winter wheat millers 
of this province. Many of these mills 
have records running up to 100 years 
of active service. Some have been 
operated by the same families for two 
or three generations. 

A feature of the luncheon pro- 
gram was an address on fumigation 
of flour mills by Dr. H. E. Gray, di- 


vision of entomology, department of 
agriculture, Ottawa. It was followed 
by a movie which visualized the ap- 
pearance and habits of various kinds 
of vermin which infest Ontario mills. 
Much of. this presentation was new 
to the members who saw it. Later 
in the afternoon W. H. Waddell, de- 
partment of field husbandry, Ontario 
Agriculture College, Guelph, spoke 
on the work they have been doing at 
the college on winter wheat crop im- 
provement. 

The new board of directors elect- 
ed at this meeting is as follows: 
president, J. D. Hawken, Wallace- 
burg, and vice president, Malcolm 
McNabb, Douglas. Geo. W. Baldwin, 
Aurora, was reelected treasurer, and 
H. J.. Dowsett, Toronto, is permanent 
secretary-manager. 

‘In the evening the grain and allied 
trades were hosts at dinner and a 
floor show. 





United Kingdom’s 
Crop. Outlook Good 
in Recent Weeks 


LONDON — The Right Hon. Tom 
Williams, British Minister of Agri- 
culture, in a recent interview, stated 
that the crop outlook in Great 
Britain had brightened considerably 
during recent weeks and that the 
outlook was for an encouraging har- 
vest. He disclosed that the greater 
part of the 690,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land which were flooded by the 
winter thaw have now been com- 
pletely cleared, planted and sown. 

In Yorkshire, especially, where the 
flooding was particularly serious, 
farmers have performed miracles, 
Mr. Williams said. They have now 
finished all their grain sowing and 
there is every prospect of a reason- 
ably good harvest in that section. 

Nevertheless, the weather has up- 
set the plan to sow a minimum of 2,- 
500,000 acres of wheat throughout 
the country. Only 2 million acres 
have actually been sown and, said 
Mr. Williams, ‘“‘we will have to buy 
more wheat elsewhere and there is 
only North and South America where 
we can buy, which means more dol- 
lars.” 
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HERRING USED TO PRODUCE 
CATTLE FEED, MARGARINE 


LONDON—For some time it has 
been known that the British govern- 
ment was experimenting with a proc- 
essing scheme for converting herring 
into oil and cattle feed, which now 
appears to have been completed for it 
is stated that margarine made from 
refined and hardened herring oil will 
be distributed from June 22 in the 
main herring ports of Scotland and 
England. 

This new manufacture was dictated 





by the extreme shortness of oils and 
fats in Great Britain, and the gov- 
ernment has offered to buy from the 
fishermen all herring in excess of 
home and export requirements. The 
price is nearly 50% less than the 
price paid for herring for curing. 

The fishermen of Fraserburgh, 
Scotland, refusing to accept it threw 
the surplus of a large catch back in- 
to the sea rather than sell it to the 
government. They decided to suspend 
indefinitely fishing from that port. 
They are much criticized for sacrific- 
ing the fish, valued-at $9,000. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN TRADE BOARD 
REMOVES FLOUR CEILINGS 


TORONTO — The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has issued a list of 
goods and services on which a legal 
maximum price remains in force fol- 
lowing the recent order which wiped 
out many ceilings in Canada. The 
following which are included in the 
list are of interest to the flour mill- 
ing and grain trades: ~ 

All flours, flour mixes and meals; 
yeast, bread, bread rolls and bakery 
products; biscuits, except: those com- 
pletely covered with chocolate; proc- 
essed cereals, cooked or uncooked in- 
cluding breakfast cereals, macaroni, 
vermicelli, spaghetti, noodles and oth- 
er alimentary paste products; pot and 
pearl barley, shelled corn, but not in- 
cluding popping corn; dried peas, soy- 
beans, dried beans, lima beans and 
red kidney beans; starch. 
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REPRESENTS CANADA 


WINNIPEG—Prof. T. J. Harrison, 
assistant commissioner of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
has left for Poland as Canada’s sole 
representative on a mission of the 
F.A.O. of the U.N. Prof. Harrison 
is chairman of the national barley 
and linseed flax committee, the Mani- 














toba corn committee, the fiber flax 
committee, and is a member of oth- 
er agricultural committees and organ- 
izations. 
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E. E. MUIR SELLS MILL 


TORONTO —E. E. Muir of the 
Orillia Cereal Co., Orillia, Ont., has 
disposed of his mill to the Hayhoe 
Bros., Pinegrove, Ont. Mr. Muir has 
been forced to withdraw from the 
milling business beeause of poor 
health. 
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FARMERS COLLECT FINAL 
PAYMENTS ON 1946 CROPS 


TORONTO—According to a report 
issued by the Alberta Wheat Pool the 
Canadian Wheat Board has made the 
following payments to producers in 
Canada to ‘April 30, 1947, in the form 
of final payments on wheat and 
equalization payments on oats and 
barley: 


1940 wheat crop ...........+. $ 26,081,800.16 
1941 wheat crop ........+.0% 15,305,476.69 
1942 .wheat Crop ...i..ceeees 19,692,770.12 
1943 wheat crop 36,725,167.12 
1945 wheat crop, 10¢ adjust- 

ment payment ............ 
1942 oats and barley crop.... 





23,543,840.58 
1,570,750.97 


Sees, CEO COE. ok didiee es ceetae 8,867,004.74 
1944 crop barley ............ 6,106,932.94 
1944 Ontario wheat ......... 188,226.09 


$138,681,969.41 
The administrative cost of the 





Arthur Whittaker 


NEW CHAIRMAN — Arthur Whit- 
taker, executive director of Spillers, 
Ltd., London, will become chairman 
of the company on the retirement of 
Sir Malcolm Robertson next Septem- 
ber. Mr. Whittaker first entered the 
milling business in 1899 as an em- 
ployee of John Jackson & Son, Ltd., 
Bolton, Lancashire. He later became 
head of the staff at the company’s 
mill at Manchester. When John Jack- 
son & Son was amalgamated with 
Spillers in 1922 Mr. Whittaker was 
appointed to the executive staff for 
the company’s enterprises in north- 
western England. He joined. the 
Spillers board of directors in 19380. 


June 24, 1947 


Canadian Wheat Board on wheat 
handled for producers is less than \¢ 
bu. 

The largest wheat board deficit re. 
sulted. from the marketing of the 
1938 crop when the board purchased 
wheat from producers on the basis 
of 80¢ bu. A loss of nearly $61 mil- 
lion was incurred, which was paid 
out of the federal treasury. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


SPECIALIST TO AUSTRALIA 


TORONTO — Dr. Wilbert Clayton 
Hopper, Ottawa, who joined the for- 
eign trade service last November as 
an agricultural specialist in the Ca- 
nadian trade commissioner service, 
has been transferred to Australia and 
will sail for Sydney, N.S.W., next 
month. He was formerly associated 
with the department of agriculture. 
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6 MILLION BUSHELS WHEAT, 
FLOUR WORKED FOR EXPORT 


WINNIPEG — Export business in 
Canadian wheat and flour last week 
topped 6 million bushels. Export 
business in flour was equivalent to 
1.5 million bushels, worked to coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom. 
Great Britain took approximately 2.8 
million bushels wheat, while sales to 
other countries, chiefly the Nether- 
lands and Belgium, amounted to 
roughly 1.8 million. 
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Western Canada 
Crop Picture 
Generally Bright 


WINNIPEG—Apart from a small 
section in southwestern Saskatch- 
ewan, and the extreme northern part 
of that province, the western Canada 
crop picture at this time is partic- 
luarly bright. Crops are making rap- 
id progress with warm summer 
weather prevailing in all sections. 
Wheat averages more than 6 in. in 
height, and this week will be about 
50% in shot blade. 

With ‘few exceptions, wheat is 
stooling good. Latest reports indi- 
eate that frost damage was unim- 
portant to wheat, oats and barley. A 
few fields of early flax were wiped 
out, and fall rye suffered permanent 
damage to the extent of about 10%, 
and most of this occurred in southern 
Alberta. 

Good, soaking rains are needed in 
southwestern Saskatchewan and the 
northern part of that province, but 
elsewhere moisture conditions, with 
few exceptions, are average to very 
good and very few points indicate 
that they will require rain in less 
than two weeks. 

Crop observers continue to stress 
the lateness of the season and em- 
phasize the heavy weed growth. Cut- 
worms, wireworms, and sweet clover 
weevil, are reported in many sections 
of the prairie provinces, but so far 
damage from these pests has been 
relatively unimportant. 


—— ‘BREAN IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


U.K. AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 
FLOUR EXPORTS APPROVED 


WINNIPEG—The Canadian Wheat 
Board, June 19, advised all mills that 
sales of export flour may now be 
made to the British Ministry of Food 
for delivery from the mill during 
August and September, this year. 

The announcement included the 
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ALWAYS SPECIFY 
“VEXTRAM” 


Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 









The Rodney Milling Co. | 
23,000 Cwts. Capacity — 
Grain Storage 7,000,000 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 








Pfeffer Milling Company 


Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 


Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 


Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the tein 
wheat district of central fom ooh a 

sas, and secures se of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING 00., Russell, Kansas 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mirume Co., Inman, Kan. 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















following instructions: “The board re- 
serves the right to limit August and 
September bookings of individual 
mills if they are unable to assure: that 
the 1946-47 bookings can be shipped 
from the mills by July 31, 1947.” 
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Larger Imports 
of Grain Set 
for Germany 


LONDON—tThe Berlin correspond- 
ent of the London Times states that 
the import program for the British 
and United States zones for the 
month of June provides for the de- 
livery at German ports of grain and 
flour equivalent to 450,000 tons. 

This is larger than the original fig- 
ure for May, when provision was 
made for importing 433,000 tons, 
whereas only 340,000 tons arrived. In 
a speech at Stuttgart June 3, Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay, the United States 
military governor, is reported to have 
said that an enormous strain was in- 
volved on his country’s railway, port 
and shipping facilities in sending to 
various countries roughly 1,400,000 
tons of wheat a month. 

A protest has been addressed to 
Great Britain by the members of the 
State Parliament of Lower Saxony 
regarding the new cuts in food ra- 
tions which went into effect in that 
section in the week beginning June 


The normal consumer, whose ra- 
tions are lowest of all, will receive 
for a week, instead of more than 3 
lb. bread, just over half a pound of 
cereals and about 1% pt. of milk. 
There will be no distribution of po- 
tatoes, fats nor meat. Fears are en- 
tertained of rioting, but it is stated 
that the average German worker now 
realizes the futility of demonstrating. 
There is resentment, however, that 
the nominal normal ration of 1,550 
calories a day should have been main- 
tained in the British and American 
zones long after it was clear that it 
could not be met and that the miners 
should still receive extra supplies al- 
though they are not producing more 
coal. 

It is reported that the Germans in 
the Saxony region have been getting 
only 900 to 1,000 calories a day for 
more than two months. 
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Canadian Boxcar 
Shortage Expected 


to Be Critical 


WINNIPEG—A far more critical 
freight car_shortage than that which 
existed last year, is predicted if the 
movement of wheat and feed grains 
to eastern Canada this fall is as heavy 
as expected. This would not be the 
case if it were not for the need of 
moving large supplies of wheat over- 
seas as soon as harvest gets under 
way, B. S. Liberty, Dominion govern- 
ment car controller, indicated in Ot- 
tawa, June 18. He said old freight 
cars in use throughout the war years 
were wearing out and being scrapped 
faster than the rate at which they 
can be replaced. If the feed crop 
situation in western Canada improves, 
the seriousness of the boxcar short- 
age will be lessened. Every effort is 
being made for the speedy and maxi- 
mum use of cars at all times. 
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ee not how good, but HOW beer i 


But that is not enough! That things 
can be done still better, still more 
At Cargill, it is customary not to be efficiently and economically, Cargill has 
satisfied with good enough—to keep promised itself to prove. 
trying to find HOW a thing can be done y 
better. / 

The policy of “How better’’ has al- 
ready yielded many tangible benefits to 
all concerned with grain—from the 
farmer to the final consumer. Improved 
crop planning, increased grain handling 
efficiency, lower cost transportation. 


Among the qualities that make for 
progress . .. is that of “unsatisfaction”’. 


CARGILL 


4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


STILL THE PIONEER IN THE INTERESTS OF GROWERS AND USERS OF GRAIN 





AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 







Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 


ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





KS 
: UNIVERSAL 
Cay 


Ww 


he Choice of the Pinoct Hard V Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal market, 
Duluth Universal consistently offers you a 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL MIL LING CO. 


Duluth, Min 
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Three-Year Record of Canadian 


Exports Shows Gain to Britain 


TORONTO—A record of exports of wheat and wheat flour of Canadian 
origin during the past three crop years, showing the countries of final des- 
tination as nearly as can be determined is provided in the accompanying 
table. The wheat export figures were compiled by the statistic branch of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, while the wheat flour exports are those 
of the external trade branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. A steady 


increase to the British Empire is revealed. 
































Country 1943-44 1944-45 1945-46 
h heal 
Cc ‘ 

BRITISH EMPIRE— 

United Kimgdom .....-ee ee eececeeceees 114,521,912 147,923,412 151,491,293 

» REE Ss Ree ET Pee Ree 6,805,356 7,511,851 4,146,282 

Africa—British Bast Africa .....ccccccccess © secees | * weesne 904,286 
British South Africa .......-seseeeeeee 39,907 1,693,290 6,915,783 
British West Africa— 

3 GOMNDIA oo ccccccccdcccccevescvcceses 7,848 157 9,927 
Gold COORG a vciicvcccctvaccivevvics 1,750 652 20,858 
PEROPED bp i ont 00 66 b00 6 abi' ocune 00 600,0 SS 19,282 
Blerra TONG 2 irccicoccvcscescccsvs 144,837 123,579 109,170 

Southern Rhodesia . 2... ivcccvccvcsvccsse won Pike ee a> Seen w 2,4 

MGIA—AGON occ ccccccecccccccseccncccceesene 4,947 160°) oe ae 
Ng 563 2 ek PORN Ha hob CE COED OR EOE: Co ee OP TS eee 72 
COME ns boss seeenwb'n ce ccovescaeueeeees’s 93,361 641,657 1,704,300 
Pe Pan Os weds 6 OKERED EYEE RES eR Ree Co, 1 ene 869,800 
OY rer re rr ie ter 593,734 14,300,144 21,194,584 
oS Re Pee) Pee co er TEN CELE TTT Pan Te 445 985,269 
WGREGD -RURIOGNOTEE «6.5 'k 5 ioe cick i ci Pie E OO ~ Meee SS COE welnele % 1,584 

Europe—Gibraltar ......c.ccccccceccecvcsses seers 2,587,361 217,044 
| EN are ewe ere re tee ts ae 1,575,635 2,626,986 2,142,330 

North America— 

British West IndieS .......ccceseevees 7,716,285 Geeneee,.. 2 <> ees 
BAPOOGGS on vccseccecescsvs pee ° pale” Det 7 eee 440,861 
TAMBIGE 60. sods ccs ccrtoureges cagen t2 2% Tieeans 2,598,138 
PRION BEE TERASO .occcccsicsees oe Veen “ ~ *eWienne 1,754,540 
Other British West Indie® «..ccvece § “ceceas - 5. Atbswes 1,096,680 

BeOrMuda 02 ccicsccccscecccoscecvevsesons 144,607 113,621 101,930 

British Honduras ....scccsccccsccccecs 16,200 46,800 37,350 

Newfoundland ...cccccccscccccccccctese 1,795,280 1,588,964 2,129,482 

South America—British Guiana ........+.++. 1,023,188 1,027,548 586,521 

ORC RMOIIONID o.oo kere tasaecesseerséncs Cc tee. poo 56 eee 6,885 
ee RePrere Oe CT ETERS CERO EC Le ae oe 2,043,518 3,186,232 

Total British Bmpire .............- 134,489,392 188,800,851 202,673,786 

FOREIGN COUNTRIES— 

Africa—Azores atid Madeira .......-...5.5 ceeess | eevese 286,601 
ee re eee ee ee 20,007 18,032 55,771 
EINE. dB 6 sco Cc ea oes COS oh eee? e 15,132,524 13,436,873 5,829,213 
Weenen “North ALM oo foc sis eree 6,088 20,682 23,684,165 
REED 2075 HEC ck PETE DAS REE RO ED OA WEE > 3,285 11,416 7,560 
eS SO RIP Oe ee. ee TO oe 135,644 
Spanish Colonies (Canary Islands) ..... = seeeee ew ee 192,492 

ARMR-=APAUIR  ccceiisccceeecicwccccctewsases  geeeee S6.206:-- .-. = eiieese 
Ces. Fata Rede thend eb i-des citebekéeue: 2 “eae ee: No} bl: Aen 3,136,598 
Iraq-Iran 502,216 $34,219 922,963 
PERRIER TORS EROS. .6-0:0.5 6263 606-0 94s Le keep. ol Sees eee 57,448 
UG, UIE, 00 66 bebo, eb be Sewers 8% oS Stediowls 201,100 1,852,286 
NIE IN aha 3 54 0.0 a:h'd dik 8 65nd Oboe eesti ee ES eee) ee a 2,524 

PIP RMCUEEED Sc te coccswetcscocecewetsecs —° Sewee¥ 168,000 81,632 
RENO S54 CaetKs arenes ee eke eh heen Lb eeawhe) oat oe 386,323 
PE Sia d5 5600.00 ch OG KESES CEM ANS ble eRe 6,022,223 11,786,386 
TROOIOUOID © bcc bic eR cb T eet beanew is, * <tewne 65,624 1,713,465 
ERIE: in eld F000 6:6 64S ORT Ob ie Paws 2:64, 2° See. 6 ee ee 105,820 
als Seer ete FO Ew wrt ee =e 286,268 7,546,147 8,779,142 

WEUON . GHIGMIOE® 43. 0.68 ee ict o ec Hetinn 3,484,173 he | ae re 

oe. EST Te eT RAMEE AEA So ee Rit 644,975 2,907,784 

SEE Ge ah dic'od 6.6 G06 4 4. bad oe sv. ob ble 6,936,133 9,215,057 6,029,384 

BE Sab de dde eS oer ivcses 2,849,200 14,666,534 8,585,111 

Mediterranean Ports ........... weer... 7 ee eee OO Oo 

RIND, > 6:66.50 GF bio ted 0.6 95.0.0 ont edie. eee 2,917,727 15,032,298 

DUI” “Sis kc 2 5.q6 8 cu) 6-0p 9.0.47 Wh OU L MeN) Gs 0) Ree 2,536,593 4,542,350 

|” PACS ee OA) Coney ea eee ey Pam eles ce 71,253 1,737,319 

ee eee ee 6,771,995 11,152,524 3,750,529 
Portuguese Colonies ........+e++00- 209,113 ia. 5 BI Se 

(NO Ae es Pere ee ee ae Ca SY 11,225,819 9,779,131 6,715,821 

NN ns oc 6k Fo0 Seles Se enh dé cele pePaeedisare 153,388 SRT ave... =: * ye Spec ie 

re tie Peet Ree? eee 6,027,457 

Eo bicce Se eee dEN ED READ OD care - PO Bae 226,630 3,493,221 

North America—Costa Rica .............55. 73,264 66,603 181,004 
CN ES eT Per keh re 167,911 109.131 133,770 
Dominican Republic (San Domingo) ... 80,292 91,658 216,398 
te a a” ee ere i ne wed a 384,678 
IE Yc iad. indo nace 4: Se wae aieaidle a A. ei diese). r) SO 1,364 
| rare 38,696 164,893 
Trees es ee PL eee eens er 36,752 194,913 
RN \,. u-0.0 Kanak Sos Gale CMAae 2 eee se 16,553 44,376 
| Ee ater eee hha eee eee 303,872 298,129 
Netherlands West Indies ............+.. 125,681 195,110 
il) arr err rie: Pr het st he er 3,614 23,607 
ED, SOME Vic cus 6 eet eks.s eho Leese 6 ob Se § ee:  cemmiataae ey rer ns Co 
POM. bei ce occas uawressews tavecs eyes 23,836 91,404 
SN aie h row C eee Re TST WEN esis 32,065 62,375 
is. Cee. URE - DIOR | ono. 65.6 0 b.86 05 0, eek ye pai eee 14,418 

United States ........ C.6etteet > tha k hee ares 8S | | et tat ent ee ae 
er DRM CORORIIDRIOR: (6 vivcs (eth se  OAPERE  OSS aet 448,071 
Unfit for human consumption 718,702 
ee ee TE © So vins,: Wide cbede®: 1-5 tevtad. Ch Yee 11,200,749 . 
y)'  Gre es PEN R AT EEE SER ee . 2,736 76 
Pe SE i etipe oie 3 pboe ob eS ER Oso? (75, hiageekas oh a) ee 12,109 

South America—Brazil .........-.0+eeeeees 30,118 112,162 1,228,505 
OE ee Pike rere ete 209,418 1,683,119 1,431,063 
MICORGOE cc ces cerca cece cevesectiaccsaupee 26,289 204,799 172,771 
TE CORBA a6 ob .0 ahd oie CRE whee oo Beni oo gE eaten 34,439 
Netherlands Guiana ........-e0eeeeeeeee 34,079 41,908 117,180 
EE Farrar carcy vase reer eee 8,636 756,361 860,362 
TEE GR ON. bs 0.6.0-0 eb 04 O63 Uae oe 2b veo 362,177 350,653 696,717 
COUMEEY WUMMOWR ie ces eseeccenseccseons 38,272 teneee.. OS Pewee 

Total Foreign Countries ........... 209,265,928 154,144,644 136,764,490 
pg BT es Sewer ey ere LS) Pe em a> eo 667,234 
Grand total exported .......... 343,755,320 342,945,515 340,105,510 








HOLLAND-AMERICA SHIP 
READY TO SAIL IN FALL 


The first postwar sailing of the 
36,287 gross ton liner Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, flagship of the Holland- 
America Line, has been scheduled for 
Oct. 29 from Rotterdam to New 





R. Wierdsma, 


York, via Southampton and a French 
port to be announced later. The an- 
nouncement was made by Frederick 
New York general 
manager of the line for the United 
States and Canada. 

The vessel is due in New York 
Nov. 5. Her first eastbound departure 


will be on Nov. 10, and subsequent 
sailings will be on Dec. 20, 1947, and 
Jan. 13, Feb. 3 and 24, March 16 and 
April 6, 1948. She will run in con- 
junction with the Veendam, Wester- 
dam and Noordam. 

The Nieuw Amsterdam, which en- 
tered her builders’ yards just a year 
ago, will be in even better condition 
than before the war, Mr. Wierdsma 
said. All of the furnishings and deco- 
rations that could be brought back 
to their original state have been re- 
installed and others replaced. The 
equipment was scattered all over the 
world at various ports as she was 
hurriedly turned into a trooper. It 
was collected and has been trickling 
back into Rotterdam for many 
months, he added. 

The addition of this vessel to her 
owners’ fleet will increase the Hol- 
land-America Line’s monthly “lift” 
by 150%. The Veendam, Westerdam 
and Noordam already carry approxi- 
mately 850 among them in each di- 
rection. 
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Don Copell Speaks 
at N. Y. Production 
Men’s Meeting, June 2 


NEW YORK—Don Copell, chief en- 
gineer of the Wagner Baking Corp., 
Newark, and editor of the magazine, 
Modern Management, spoke at the 
last meeting of the season of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club 
at the George Washington Hotel 
here, June 2. : 

Mr. Copell outlined the value of 
an effective management program as 
a means of developing efficiency and 
increased productivity of workers un- 
der modern business conditions. He 
combined theory and actual case rec- 
ords of employees to prove the value 
of ‘Management the Modern Way,” 
and instructed the production men 
on the proper technique in estab- 
lishing a sound work simplification 
program. 

Mr. Copell stated that a “large 
percentage of management problems 
today are self-imposed” and contend- 
ed that “ignorance on the part of 
management is often responsible for 
lack of efficiency and productivity 
of workers.” In conclusion he said 
that “the death struggle of today 
can be converted into the birth pains 
of a better and more progressive 
baking industry through better 
methods of personnel management.” 

Gene Nicolait, Anheuser - Busch, 
Inc., presented his film of the sum- 
mer outings of the club. At the 
beginning of the meeting, members 
expressed their appreciation of the 
untiring efforts and _ constructive 
work of the retiring president and 
program chairman, Herman Tryor, 
Wheatality Bakery, Inc., and Walter 
J. Stockman, Raymond F. Kilthau, 
New York. 
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MAY PHILIPPINE, LATIN 


EXPORTS 508,606 SACKS 


WASHINGTON — Members of the 
Flour Millers Export Assn. shipped a 
total of 508,606 sacks flour to Latin 
American countries and the Philip- 
pines during May. A detailed break- 
down is shown in the accompanying 
table: 











Sacks 
RSI Oy CRE eer §,221 
en EE TOA ee Fas 91,397 
CM aad Catena pees wes 144 
Sg RES eer 408,458 
Dominican Republic ....... 1,400 
EE ae he re ree 700 
ION, Sd i'n ¢ 6 6's BC Sik.t SEA 1,286 


TOCA: oo Gee csi cow ieuees 508,606 


~ June 24, 1947 


No Changes in 
Soybean Grades 
Contemplated 


WASHINGTON—No changes in the 
official grain standards covering soy- 
beans are contemplated by the gov. 
ernment, the United States Depart. 
ment of Agriculture announced re. 
cently. 

Informal hearings were held in May 
at Toledo, Peoria, Chicago and Cedar 
Rapids to afford interested persons 
an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions as to whether changes should 
be made in the present official stand- 
ards. Subjects discussed at the hear. 
ings included matters of definition, 
splits, damaged kernels, foreign ma- 
terial and moisture content. ppor- 
tunity was also given to those who 
desired to do so to express their 
opinions to the department in writing 
prior to May 29, 1947. 

From the information obtained at 
the informal hearings, from the writ- 
ten opinions submitted and fro: oth- 
er information available, the cepart- 
ment decided that it was not war- 
ranted in revising the official stand- 
ards for soybeans at this time. 
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Wisconsin Solons 
Under Pressure 
on Co-op Bill 


MADISON, WIS.—The state legis- 
lature is .experiencing considerable 
pressure from the Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation and other farm 
groups against a pending bill which 
strikes at the income tax exemption 
of cooperatives. The bill is sponsored 
by the Wisconsin Implement Dealers 
Assn. 

The bill provides that tax exemp- 
tion under the income tax levies 
would not be granted to cooperatives 
unless their earnings were distributed 
to patrons in money or money's 
worth. 

Although the bill was introduced 
many weeks ago, there are no signs 
yet that the legislature is eager to 
act on the controversial measure. 
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R. J. MRIZEK HONORED 
ON 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


CHICAGO—R. J. Mrizek, president 
R. J. Mrizek & Co., Chicago whole- 
sale bakers, celebrated his 25th anni- 
versary in the baking business in this 
city by giving a dinner the evening 
of June 14 to his employees, their 
families and a group of allied trades- 
men, with whom he has done )usi- 
ness for many years. 


The dinner was held at Mactins 
Hall and about 200 were in attend- 
ance. George Sim] of George Siml 
& Co., was toastmaster, and David D. 
Vaughan presented Mr. Mrizek with 
a beautiful traveling bag, on behalf 
of the allied men present. Mr. 
Mrizek, who also celebrated his ‘0th 
birthday on the same day, and \rs. 
Mrizek, also an officer in the com- 
pany, both spoke briefly. 

Mr. Mrizek operates a wholesale 
bakery at 1801 S. California Ave., 
marketing a full line of bakery prod- 
ucts. 
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AUSTRALIA MAKES WHEAT 
DEAL WITH NEW ZEALAND 


WASHINGTON — Australia has 
agreed to supply all of New Zealand’s 
wheat requirements for the four 
years ending in 1950, with the latter 
country taking not less than 3.5 mil- 











nges in th 
ering oe lion bushels a year, according to in- 
the aie formation received by the Office of 
* De eA Foreign Agricultural Relations, U.S. 
: <a Department of Agriculture. Imports 
unced re. up to 4.5 million bushels in any year 
covered by the agreement will be 

eld in May is Comslete Fleur Service supplied at about 92¢ bu. (U.S. cur- 
and Cedar rency), f.o.b. in bulk. Prices for 
d persons wheat in excess of 4.5 million busheils 
heir opin- * Hard Spring Wheat red =, one season’s crop will he ne- 
es si ; gotiated. 
ial “a * Hard Winter Wheat The Australian growers are to re- 
the hear. * 100% Whole Wheat ceive current prices during the four 
definiti seasons covered by the agreement, 
Peion a * Cake Flours and the Australian government will 

¥ i djust the differences between the 
t. Oppor- * Pastry Flours ae . 
isa prevailing export price, and the price : 
hose wh nen: yn Seliger paar 9 year For the future, too, GOLDEN 
——_ : lion bushels. Fr P 
aw RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. Australia’s 1946-47 wheat crop has LOAF will always be the big 
baineeas MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN been estimated at about 117 million 

ine a Millers of Occident, American Beauty bushels, which is considerably below . vf : 
ac And Other Bakery Flours the 194 million-bushel crop the year value in uniform, strong, fine 
cee before, and a (1935-39) prewar aver- 

‘epart- age of 170 million bushels. The 1946- 1 
7 War 47 output was reduced by unfavor- spring wheat flours. 
“ stand- able growing conditions, especially 


in New South Wales; where the crop 
was only about 14 million bushels 
compared with 63 million in 1945-46. 
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“Sweet Cream” 
ns Very Best A. B. OSGOOD ELECTED 


Quality Flours HEAD OF DAY COMPANY 
‘ MINNEAPOLIS — A. B. Osgood 


W, J. JENNISON CO. was named president, treasurer and 


general manager of the Day Com- 











“Golden loaf’ 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 







































































MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. pany, Minneapolis, engineers and Cake CtTVvY , MINNESOTA 
ate legis- manufacturers of industrial control 
siderable systems and other specialized milling 
in Farm and grain elevator equipment, at a 
ner farm recent board meeting. 
il] which Mr. Osgood succeeds W. A. Wieden- 
xemption mann, who is now chairman of the 
sponsored board. 
t Dealers R. E. Gorgan was named secretary, 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
S exelliie and E. F. Granzow, formerly chief 
cemp 
ix levies 
peratives 
stributed Flour from this mill comes to you 
money's fully aged — ready to use 
troduced ATKINSON MILLING CO. 
no signs MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
eager to 
pure. The Moundridge Milling Co. 
- FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
ED CRACKER FLOUR 
RSARY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS Cake Flour 
sresident General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS : 
9 whole- . 
th anni aa Standard of 2ualily 
s in this The Williams Bros. Co. 
evening Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
es, their Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Fl 
Perada Alou hati grown on Western NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
: pee “ 
ne )usi- ers at elevators we own and operate, INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA , 
Martins 
attend- 
ge Siml BAG hh HA 
Ss A: S 3 Are EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 
i AP COTTON 
ek — PAPE the halhl fot A. B. Osgood 
1 behal bninteD it : af ‘ 
ED ARBRE. 10] cine cone sans me | The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd 
his 0th S TWINES INDIANAPOLIS. IND named vice president in charge of en- e9 od 
nd Mrs. esi @ gineering. O. Auvinen, former secre- OF LIVERPOOL 
he com- tary and treasurer, resigned because 
of ill health. ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
7 MINER-HILLARD Since its establishment in Minne- INSURANCE ON FLOUR CHUBB & SON 
a Aw MILLING CO. apolis 66 years ago, the Day Com- Policies of this Compan United States Managers 
: pre 4. WILKES-BARRE, PA. pany has become the country’s lead- are held by leading mi 90 John Street New York 
yp Misiedhtucive of ing manufacturer and distributor of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours dust control systems for the grain Ationte, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
processing industries. 
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LABOR SAVER—A two-wheel dump cart with a sliding door saves a 
lot of back-breaking labor in the feed mill of E, T. Van Buren and Sons, 
Hobart, N. Y.. Old buggy wheels were found to be just the right size. 
The sliding door on the sloping part of the end permits easy emptying of 
the cart. Employees shown are Donald Hillis operating the cart, Persh- 
ing Hallock, untying bags, and Ted Merlin, foreman, pulling the sliding 


door. 





Argentine Five-Year Plan to Stress 
Processing of Agricultural Products 


BUENOS AIRES—Extension of pri- 
vate land settlement, control of pro- 


duction and better health for rural 


areas are embodied in the agricul- 
tural phase of Argentina’s Five-Year 
Plan, commonly known as the Peron 
Plan. 

One of the fundamental aims of the 
general Five-Year Plan is industriali- 
zation, and special emphasis there- 
fore will be devoted to the process- 
ing of certain agricultural products 
to the maximum degree. 

Main objects of the plan as related 
to agriculture are listed as follows: 

1. Extension of private land settle- 
ment, with ownership or leasehold in- 
vested in resident, operating farmers; 

2. Fostering of selective immigra- 
tion and colonization; 

3. Betterment of health conditions 
throughout the rural sections, and 
the encouragement of a higher birth 
rate; 

4. Coordination and expansion of 
agricultural research; 

5. Guidance and control of produc- 
tion, processing and exportation of 
both raw and finished agricultural 
products. 

Smaller Units 


The first object is planned to be 
accomplished by the subdivision of 
large private land holdings into 
smaller units which would be. made 
available to both native Argentines 
and immigrants on long amortization 
bases at low interest rates. In order 
to encourage voluntary cooperation 
by the large “estancieros,” and there- 
by avoid outright confiscation of 
property, a progressively heavy taxa- 
tion schedule would be applied. 

Immigrants classified as agricul- 
tural workers, fishermen, industrial 
technicians and skilled workers will 
generally be encouraged to come to 
the Argentine, although preference 
will undoubtedly be given to those 
originating in countries whose creed 
and customs are analogous to those 
of Argentina. 

Medical advice and care are con- 
sidered as basic obligations of the 
State, particularly as related to the 
elevation of the birth rate and to 
the reduction of the mortality rate. 
As a means of increasing the native 


population it is planned to better the 
general diet, to develop and extend 
sanitation, to augment medical at- 
tention, and to educate the masses 
in the elementary principles of health 
preservation. 


Research Center 


It is proposed to establish a Na- 
tional Center of Agricultural Re- 
search, similar to the United States 
Department of Agriculture experi- 
mental farm at Beltsville, Md. This 
agricultural center would be the focal 
point of all experimental work deal- 
ing with plant and animal improve- 
ment, soil classification and conserva- 
tion, plant and animal health, rural 
engineering and the utilization of ag- 
ricultural products. This center would 
also coordinate the endeavors of pres- 
ent experiment stations. 

To foster local processing, the gov- 
ernment is prepared to offer advice 
and protection against any competi- 
tion which threatens to disturb the 
program. With definite government- 
al control of the basic farm products, 
merchandising of both raw and proc- 
essed merchandise will be regulated 
“to insure a fair share of the avail- 
able export markets.” 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


UNRRA REFERS EMPLOYEES 
TO PRIVATE EMPLOYERS 


‘WASHINGTON — The United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration is ending its operations 
and its employees are returning to 
the United States from overseas. 

UNRRA is referring to private em- 
ployers, on request, the best quali- 
fied of the personnel being released. 
Pexsons will be available with experi- 
ence in office management, market 
research, traffic and materials con- 
trol, expediting, sales, purchasing, 
warehousing and shipping and fiseal 
operations. 

Hiram Milton, chief of UNRRA’s 
Field Liaison Section, at 1344 Con- 
necticut Ave., Washington, D. C., i 
helping interested employers to get 
in touch with persons whose back- 
grounds might fit into their organi- 
zations. 
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Gor Better Bread 
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WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
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“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
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THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 








101 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT-—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "."S” 
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Shellabarger MILLING WHEAT 


Shellabarger grain service is backed by large terminal 
storage facilities at Salina and a line of country elevators 
in the choice wheat producing areas of Kansas, plus inti- 


mate knowledge of the desirable characteristics of supe- 
rior milling wheats. 


* 


SHELLABARGER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


* 

































and grain trade. 





400 WEST MADISON STREET 


Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





 leajllad 


JUNE - 


~- MILO-MAIZE 


BARLEY CORN 5 


FIELD SEEDS 


loon 3 


Ack tor delivered prices.. 
Trans 


GRAING nent 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


= 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 





“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
» Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 





LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
Sd 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
Lockport, N. Y. 

















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating 
Chicago Great® Ween Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











J. F. IMBS MILLING C 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS 
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For Better Bags—Better Buy Chase 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 
General Sales Offices, 309 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Coast-to-Coast Bag Service 
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ABA Moves 
Headquarters 
to New Offices 


CHICAGO—The American Bakers 


- Association on June 1 moved its 


headquarters in Chicago to modern 
and more spacious offices in the Civic 
Opera Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

The move was found necessary, 
ABA explained, in view of expz2nded 
office space needed to quarter addi- 
tional personnel and facilities for the 
forthcoming $1,500,000 baking indus- 
try promotional program. . 

ABA moved to its recent quarters 
in the Bankers Building, 105 w. 
Adams St., two years ago. Previous- 
ly it had shared offices with the 
American Institute of Baking for 
many years at AIB’s current address, 
1135 Fullerton Ave., Chicago. 

In announcing the move to the 
Civic Opera Building, H. W. Zins- 
master, ABA chairman, joined C. P. 
Binner, president, in extending an in- 
vitation to bakers to “drop in and 
look over the new association head- 
quarters during future visits in Chi- 
cago.’ 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 
OPENS BUFFALO OFFICE 


NEW YORK—tThe Universal Grain 
Co. of this city has announced the 
opening of a new office in Buffalo, 
N. Y., located in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building. Thomas P. Ed- 
wards, formerly with the Internation- 
al Milling Co., in Buffalo, will be in 
charge of the new office. 





John F. Schallert . 


ASSOCIATION POST — Although 
John F. Schallert has retired aiter 
17 years with the Mills Bakery in 
Detroit, he has undertaken’ the ew 
position of executive secretary to the 
Michigan Bakers Association. Mr. 
Schallert’s new post is preliminary 
to an enlarged program for the bet- 
terment of the entire field of the bak- 
ing industry in Michigan. Ofiices 
for these increased ‘activities have 
been established at 1714 Detroit Le- 
land Hotel. The following officers 
were reelected for the ‘coming year: 
E. A. Wilsher of Michigan Bakeries, 
Inc., Grand Rapids, president; W. J. 
Desser of Mamma’s Cookie Bakery, 
Detroit, first vice president; L. D. 
Kinney of Wonder Bread, Detroit, 
second vice president, and W. H. 
Hines of Procter and Gamble, De- 
troit. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY—A developing 
shortage of boxcars and already full 
elevators continue to be the problem 
of wheat farmers in Oklahoma. Lack 


--of bexcars is preventing early mar- 


i keting of the crop in many instances 


and some farmers in southwest Okla- 
homa are trucking their wheat to 
points as far as Amarillo, Texas. 

Some damage is reported to grain 
dumped on the ground because of 
the amount of moisture in the soil. 

v ¥ 
Buffalo Millers Concerned 

BUFFALO — Some flour millers 
here are expressing fear that the 
boxear shortage is to resume and 
that it will put eastern mills in a 
difficult position. Bakers; they point 
out, are buying for present needs 
only, awaiting a break in the wheat 
market. The millers fear that it 
will be impossible to get boxcars to 
ship flour later on during the sum- 
mer, 

Meanwhile, W. T. Faricy, president 
of the Association of American Rail- 
roads, is of the opinion that the box- 
car shortage is near a solution. He 
anticipated that the program to sup- 
ply 10 thousand new cars a month 
would be achieved in September. 





PMA Buying Program 


(Continued from page 9) 


or barley was bought last week. 

Most of the wheat was bought 
through the Kansas City (11,515,000 
bu.) office; the remainder through 
Portland, Ore. (225,301 bu.); Chicago 
(50,000 bu.) and Minneapolis (3,110 
bu.) offices. 

Purchases of flour were increased 
last week when it was announced 
June 18 that PMA would receive of- 
fers of flour for July shipment. Of 
the week’s total purchases of 161,- 
690,000: Ib. flour, more than 100 mil- 
lion pounds were bought June 18. 

From July 1, 1946, through noon 
of June 20, 1947, the- PMA bought 
188,317,032 bu. wheat. This figure 
includes 25,767,000 bu. of 1947 crop 
wheat purchased during the last few 
weeks. Purchases of flour since July 
1 last year through June 20, 1947, 
totaled approximately 3.3 million 
pounds. Other cumulative purchases 
since last July 1 included 75,702,046 
bu. corn, 8,019,500 bu. oats, 21,801,- 
884 bu. barley, and 2,373,000 bu. grain 
sorghums. All of these purchases 
presi been made to fill export alloca- 

ions, 








Research . 





(Continued from page 13) 

Development of industrial outlets 
for surplus grains was proposed ds a 
research possibility, The major pros- 
pect lies in the use of grain-based 
alcohol as a motor fuel, it was said. 
Dextrose production also was indicat- 
ed as an expanding market for grain. 

That phase of the grain- industry 
which falls under the guidance of 
E. J.. Murphy; chief of the USDA 


-grain branch, was the subject of con- 


siderable attention in the prospectus 
and received high priority approval 
from the industry committee. Among 


‘for commodities 


recommended research studies are (1) 
simple methods of determining of 
milling and bread baking qualities of 
wheat, (2) simple tests for deter- 
mination of quality and quantity of 
oil content of soybeans and flaxseed 
for inspection purposes, (3) develop- 
ment of fat-acidity tests in grain in- 
spection service to obtain rapid sim- 
plified procedure, (4) improvement of 
grading equipment to supplant the 
Federal Dockage Tester now in use, 
(5) development of new methods and 
equipment to determine moisture con- 
tent of grains under inspection, (7) 
improvement of grain sampling meth- 
ods, (8) general improvement of 
grain standards to meet needs of dif- 
ferent types of processing which have 
developed. 

Other aspects of the standards 
problems as divulged by Mr. Mur- 
phy’s unit include testing methods 
processed from 
grain and development of procure- 
ment standards. Adoption of a weight 
basis for delivery of grains was urged. 

Approximately one third of the 
prospectus was devoted to production 
of grains, the specific problems in- 
cluding improvement of varieties of 
wheat, elimination of production haz- 
ards, soil fertility and conservation, 
disease control, better mechanical 
harvesting equipment, and machinery 
for dispersion of insecticides. 


Action on Bakery in 1948 


Baking industry representatives 
found what were described as excel- 
lent suggestions in the study, but 
considered that at present private re- 
search was sufficient. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to defer action on 
the proposed pilot bakery until 1948. 

The USDA report, in its section on 
the baking industry; proposed the 
establishment of a semi-commercial 


* baking research and experimental 


laboratory owned and operated by 
USDA to be used in all types of bak- 


ing research. The purpose would be © 


to attempt to develop new products, 
methods, ingredients and machinery, 
to promulgate educational data to 
bakers, and to improve old and de- 
velop new processing methods, ma- 
chinery and equipment. Research of 
cereal chemists could be interpreted 
and demonstrated for volume produc- 
tion, the prospectus states. 

Solutions to the problem of perish- 
ability, fragility, wrapping and pack- 
aging and distribution should »de 
solved by a government-industry re- 
search program, it is declared. If an- 
swers to these factors could be found 
it would reduce the price spread be- 
tween the cost of the farm commodi- 
ties used in processing bakery prod- 
ucts and the price paid. by the con- 
sumer for the finished item, accord- 
ing to the report. 

“Research is needed with respect 
to the desirability and feasibility of 
general standardization of bakery 
products, improvements in processing, 
wrapping, packaging and distribution 
and the development of higher nutri- 
tive value in bakery products to the 
end that the baking industry may 
better serve the farmer and consum- 
er,” it continues. 

In regard to processing, the report 
says that a study should be made 
of vacuum and pneumatic methods 
and other potential improvements. 
Better sanitation conditions should be 
worked for both in the bakery and in 
distribution vehicles. Provision should 
be made for more complete knowl- 
edge of dough fermentation. Admit- 
ting that science still does not know 
all of the secrets of fermentation, 
the report states that “too little is 
known, and that which is, has not 
been sufficiently experimented with 
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and translated into practical bake- 
shop operation.” 

Studies into the slicing practices of 
bread are needed, the USDA prospec- 
tus advises. 

“Too thin’ slicing of bakery prod- 
ucts accelerates staling and increases 
cripples by rendering the products 
more fragile and reduces per capita 
consumption,” it is pointed out. “Too 
thin slicing of bread may lead to un- 
necessary purchase of pans and 
bread wrappers, price wars and other 
unnecessary trade practices. 

“Research and experimentation in- 
volving present day wrapping and 
packaging materials and methods are 
needed because they do not adequate- 
ly provide protection. Bakery prod- 
ucts are very perishable and fragile. 
Too rapid staling and too many crip- 
ples are ‘a daily complaint. Scientists 
have not as yet discovered ways and 
means of providing sufficient protec- 
tion and strength to prevent crush- 
ing, insect contamination, unsealing 
of wrappers and conditions otherwise 
rendering the products unsalable.” 

Another processing problem that 
calls for study of possible criteria or 
standards, the report continues, is 
that of “loaf dough weight vs. pan 
cubic area.” 

“An improper relationship of the 
weight of dough to the cubic area 
of the pan in which it is baked re- 
sults in staling problems, poor tex- 
tures and generally poor quality of 
bread notwithstanding the high qual- 
ity of ingredients used,” it is stated. 


Cause of Staling Sought 


On the problem of staling, the 
report states that study is needed to 
determine the cause of staling and 
to develop ways and means of pre- 
venting it. 

“The volume or dollar value of bak- 
ery products lost through staling an- 
nually is staggering, the cost of which 
is passed on to the consumer,” it is 
alleged by USDA. “The problem is 
so complex that it represents a real 
challenge to scientists to reveal ways 
and means of preventing such losses. 

“Efforts should be made to obtain 
the cooperation of the baking indus- 
try to the end that costly and waste- 
ful marketing practices might be 
eliminated by the establishment of 
sound principles of distribution. Con- 
signment selling, heavy returns from 
stores and spoilage contribute to the 
marketing policies of the industry.” 

The report estimates that during 
1942 over 500 million pounds of bread, 
representing approximately 5% of all 
bread delivered by bakers for resale, 
was returned the following day and 
was either replaced with fresh bread 
or credited to the dealer’s ‘account. 
Approximately half of the bread was 
sold for arfimal feed, burned or 
dumped, it is reported. As a result, 
the USDA study continues, approxi- 
mately 165 million pounds of flour, 
6 million pounds of shortening, 10 
million pounds of dry milk and 9 
million pounds of sugar as well as 
various other ingredients were divert- 
ed from other food uses as a result. 

In conclusion, the report states 
that “research and experimentation 
are urgently needed in the field of 
marketing bakery products to the end 
that per capita consumption will be 
increased and the cost of sales and 
distribution reduced. Refrigeration 
may be the means of reducing or 
eliminating uneconomical practices 
which prevail when per capita con- 
sumption of bakery products declines. 
If economical ways and means can 
be found and developed to market 
‘baked’ refrigerated bakery products, 
a tremendous saving will result.” 








George Silver 


GEORGE SILVER DEAD; 
ACTIVE IN FLOUR TRADE 


NEW YORK—George Silver, active 
in the flour trade here for over 40 
years, and a long-time member of the 
New York Produce Exchange, died 
June 18 from a heart ailment. Mr. 
Silver for many years sold the flour 
of the New Prague Milling Co. and 
later was representative for the 
Wells Flour Mills Co., both of which 
are now a part of International Mill- 
ing Co. Five years ago, at 65, 
he was retired by International and 
since then he has handled accounts 
for the Commander Milling Co. His 
wife, a son and two sisters survive 
him. - Services at the | Riverside 
Chapel were attended by many of 
his friends in the industry. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


INDIANA FEED, GRAIN 
MEN DISCUSS MARKETS 


—<p>—_ 
Board of Trade President Emphasizes 
Importance of Small Elevators 
Under Free Competitive System 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—The In- 
diana Feed & Grain Dealers Assn. 
held a two-day summer meeting here, 
with business sessions on the fore- 
noons of June 23 and 24. Phillip E. 
Legge of Uniondale is president of 
the organization. 

J. O. McClintock, president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, discussed 
the importance of the country eleva- 
tor in a free competitive marketing 
system at the opening session, and 
Ron F. Kennedy, secretary of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn., 
St. Louis, told of national legislation 
affecting the industry. 

Other speakers on the program 
were: Walter R. Garver of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Chicago; Earl F. 
Halverson, assistant regional direc- 
tor, Wage and Hour Division, Chi- 
cago, and C, D. Alexander, manager 
of the Indianapolis branch of the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. Mr. Alexander’s 
talk dealt with the blind spots in 
management, and the fallacy of dif- 
ferent laws for management and 
labor. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW SECRETARY 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL.—E. H. Herron 
of Gillman has been named secretary 
of the. Illinois Grain Dealers Assn., 
succeeding W. E. Culbertson, Del- 
avan, who resigned recently after 30 
years as secretary. 














MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. R. Heegaard, vice president and 
secretary of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and David W. 
Moore, merchandising manager for 
the company, attended a meeting of 
the company’s salesmen at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., last week, and this week 
are conducting a similar meeting at 
Buffalo. 

® 


Miss Elsie Laub, one of the part- 
ner owners of the Jacob Laub Baking 
Co., Cleveland, has returned from a 
three months’ visit in California. 


Alfred Nickles, baker of Navarre, 
Ohio, and his son, Edward, are on a 
two weeks’ vacation trip in Canada. 


H. W. Tibbals, mill sales represen- 
tative at Elyria, Ohio, was a visitor 
at the Springfield Milling Corp. office 
in Minneapolis last week. 


Walter Ousdahl, flour and feed bro- 
ker of Reading, Pa., was in Minne- 
apolis this past week, calling on his 
mill connections. 

e 


Wilson P. Tanner of Tanner-Evans- 
Siney Corp. and Brown’s Hungarian 
Co. has left on a two weeks’ business 
trip to Colorado, Texas and other 
western states. 


C. T. Vandenover, vice president of 
the Atkinson Milling Co., Mirmeapo- 
lis, was called from New York to 
Chicago by ‘the death of a friend. 
During a business stay in New York, 
Mr. Vandenover’s headquarters were 
with H. J. Greenbank & Co. 


Frank T. Herbert of Johnson-Her- 
bert & Co., Chicago, who underwent 
an operation at the Evanston Hos- 
pital on June 10, has returned to his 
home and also spent a few hours at 
his office late last week. 

s 

Oscar F. Greiner of Meyer & Grein- 
er and R. C. Walker of the Chicago 
office of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and 
their wives will leave on a several 
weeks’ vacation trip to northern Min- 
nesota June 27. 

= 


George E. Kelley, sales manager, 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
called on the New York trade during 
an eastern business trip. 

& 

The entire personnel of the New 
York offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
attended the annual outing June 20 
at Schmidt’s Farm in Hastings-on- 
Hudson. Baseball and other outdoor 
games were followed by dinner. 


Earl F. Schafer, vice president and 
treasurer of the Maney Milling Co., 
Omaha, and Mrs. Schafer are on a 
motor trip to Oklahoma. 


Ernest Buchow of H. J. Greenbank 
& Co., New York, is leaving June 28 
for a month’s trip with Mrs. Buchow 
to the Pacific Northwest, south 
through California and Yellowstone 
Park. After their return to New 
York they will spend a few weeks in 
Toy Town Tavern, —Winchendon, 


Mass. Miss Florence Russ of the 





same organization flew to Savannah, 
Ga., during her three weeks’ vaca- 
tion. 

6 


David Wilson, New York manager 
of the durum department of King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Wilson, has left 
for the macaroni convention at 
French Lick Springs. They planned 
to return by air. John A. Repetti, 





Frederick M. Atkinson 


BIG FISH—On the way home from- 


his honeymoon jaunt to Jamaica, 
where he and his bride spent several 
weeks, Frederick M. Atkinson, presi- 
dent of the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, stopped off at Miami for 
a little deep-sea fishing. Off the coast 
of Bimini, he hooked and landed, aft- 
er a 4!4-hour struggle, a 240-lb. blue 
marlin. It was the first of its kind 
caught in that vicinity in several 
months, and the largest for the sea- 
son. Mr. Atkinson is having it 
mounted for his office, but in order 
to provide the necessary wall space, 
a door will have to be moved and 
the partition rebuilt. 





manager of the spring wheat depart- 
ment in New York, left by air on 
June 24 for a sales conference at the 
home office. 

& 


J. Mark Kreider, president and 
Henry W. Newton, manager of Kreid- 
er Mills, Lebanon, Pa., were the 
guests on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor of J. A. MacNair of H. 
J. Greenbank & Co. 

& 

R. Stewart Boyd, formerly with 
Lennen & Mitchell and Young & 
Rubicam, advertising agencies, and 
with General Foods Sales Co., has 
been appointed assistant advertising 
manager National Biscuit Co., George 
Oliva, advertising manager, has an- 
nounced. 

* 


Laurel Duval, managing director 
of the New York Produce Exchange, 
has been honored by Queen Wilhel- 
mena of Holland by appointment as 
a knight in the Order of Orange- 
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Nassau in recognition of his services 
to the Netherlands during and after 
World War II. The order was cre- 
ated by Wilhelmena when she: be- 
came queen in 1892. The insignia, 
consisting of a star and crown, sur- 
mounted by a silver laurel wreath, 
was presented to Mr. Duval by Neth- 
erlands Ambassador Loudon on June 
18. Mr. Duval acted in an advisory 
capacity to the Holland Food Com- 
mission here, and supervised the stor- 
ing and preservation of the various 
commodities it purchased. 
2 

W. J. Taylor, Montgomery, Ala., 
has joined the William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, as sales rep- 
resentative in the southeastern states. 
Mr. Taylor, accompanied by George 
McGough, southeastern representa- 
tive, whom he will assist, visited the 
mill last week. 
& 


John W. Cain, Jr., son of J. W. 
Cain, president and manager of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is gaining experience in the 
mill’s laboratory this summer before 
enrolling in the milling school at 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
next fall. 

e 


Martin Geisicke of Liberty Mills, 
San Antonio, Texas, and Frederic T. 
Dines of the agricultural department, 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., Lubbock, 
Texas, visited the Kansas City Board 
of Trade last week. 


Following the Uhlmann field day 
activities in Kansas City, June 18, 
H. H. Wurtz, flour buyer for the 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cin- 
cinnati, left on a motor trip through 
Kansas. 

s 


The passenger list of the recent 
sailing of the Queen Elizabeth in- 
cluded the names of Paul H. Helms, 
Sr., president of the Helms Bakeries, 
Los Angeles, and Mrs. Helms and 
Fletcher Bowron, mayor of Los An- 
geles. The trio are visiting Sweden 
and while in Stockholm Mr. Helms 
presented a _ petition asking that 
the 1952 Olympic Games be held in 
Los Angeles. 


C. A. Moore, southwestern district 
manager for A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
joined M. C. Goodpasture in a visit 
to New Orleans this week, calling 
on the bakery and cooky manufac- 
turing trade. Mr. Moore’s home is in 
Dallas, Texas. 

s 


A. F. Kalina, manager of the Wil- 
son (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., un- 
derwent an operation last week at 
the Ellsworth (Kansas) Hospital. He 
is reported to be recovering satisfac- 
torily. 

& 


Charles A. Barrows, assistant man- 
ager and sales manager, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, is 
spending his vacation with his family, 
touring southwestern Colorado. 

: ® 

Miss Betty Bradford Yager, daugh- 
ter of Clark R. Yager, vice president, 
Ballard & Ballard, Inc., miller, Louis- 
ville, Ky., was married June 14 to 
Richard Henry Treitz. Following the 
wedding there was a reception at the 
Pendennis Club, before they left for 
Lake Wawasee, Ind. 

cd 

Carl Humphrey, district sales man- 
ager for Standard Milling Co., De- 
troit, called on his Cleveland trade 
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recently, as did Wallace Moody, pres- 

ident and treasurer of Moody & 

Thomas Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio. 

William N. Smith, vice president of 

Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls, 

Mont., visited his Cleveland branch. 
: cr. @ 

George H. Coppers, president of the 
National Biscuit Co.,- arrived in 
Omaha by air from Kansas City after 
attending a wheat festival on an ex- 
perimental farm near there. He vis- 
ited at the home of A. Horace Erici- 
son of the Kelly-Erickson Co., flour 
broker. 

& 


Harry C. Lautensack, president of 
the Eastern division, General Mills, 
Inc., has been elected to the board 
of directors of the Buffalo Chamber 
of Commerce for a three-year term 

Henry C. Schranck, president of the 
H. C. Schranck Co., Milwaukee bak- 
ery supply firm, and Mrs. Schranck 
were hosts to several hundred frierids 
in the baking and allied industries at 
a reception marking their 25th wed- 
ding anniversary. The reception was 
held June 21 at the Milwaukee Elks 
Club. 

e 


Eldon H. Addy, assistant sales man- 
ager, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is 
on a trade trip in Illinois and Indiana. 

% 

Cecil A. Jordan, vice president and 
treasurer, the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Wichita, has been elected 
chairman of the board of regents, 
University of Wichita, effective July 
1. Mr. Jordan and his ‘wife were stu- 
dents at the school when it was 
known as Fairmount College, before 
it became the municipal university. 

S 

Lucien Cotton, Bud Kilmer and 
Jean Lowe of Columbus, Miss., and 
Jim Scott of Birmingham, Ala., were 
in Wichita recently attending a mect- 
ing of sales managers representing 
the Southeast territory for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita. 


& 
Robert J Koenigsmark, treasurer 
and sales manager, Monroe Milling 





James L. Young 


NEW NORRIS VICE PRESIDENT— 
James L. Young, formerly in charge 
of the coarse grain department of 
Simonds - Shields - Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, has been appointed vice 
president of the Norris Grain Co, and 
manager of the St. Louis office. . He 
assumed his new duties June 18. 
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FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS BANQUET—Official delegates from 13 local flour 
distributors’ associations and many other distributors attended the 28th an- 
nual convention of the National Association of Flour Distributors at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel in New York, May 18-20. This picture was taken at the 
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annual banquet May 19, attended by approximately 250 members and guests. 
Among topics discussed at the convention were new crop prospects, the pos- 
sibility of continued large export sales, trends in Washington and the possible 
future expansion of the baking industry. 





Co., Waterloo, Ill., was a recent At- 
lanta visitor and called on trade in 
that territory. 


Charles Hart, Atlanta, manager of 
family flour sales, southeastern sales 
office, Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, attended the re- 
cent convention of the U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. held in Dallas, 
Texas. 


J. R. Henderson, Atlanta, regional 
manager, bulk division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., visited the Richmond, Va., 
branch office and called on the trade 
in the Carolinas and Virginia follow- 
ing the convention of the Bakers As- 
sociation of the Carolinas in Ashe- 
ville June 8-10. 

& 


Miss Henrietta Swain, daughter of 
W. A. Swain, Atlanta, representative 
for International Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, graduated from Sullins Col- 
lege, Bristol, Va., recently. 

ee 

A. S_ Broyles, bakery division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has been trans- 
ferred from Miami, Fla., to Atlanta, 
where he will work out of the Atlanta 
branch. 

* 


H. E. Isaacs, Isaacs’ Bakery, Bam- 
bridge, Ga., was a visitor to Atlanta 
recently. 

-@ 

T. L.. Brice, Atlanta, manager of 
the southeastern division office, Mor- 
ton. Milling Co., Dallas, Texas, and 
G. Es Findley, chief chemist, Tex-O- 
Kan Flour: Mills, Dallas, made a re- 
cent trip to Alabama. Mr. Findley 
also called on the trade in the Caro- 
linas with W. B. Lovvorn, represen- 
tative for Morton Milling Co., Co- 
lumbia; -S. C. 

* 


Gordon Vining is now sales assist- 
ant, of .the Atlanta regional office, 
bulk’. division,. Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
where he is serving with J. R. Hen- 
derson, manager. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LLOYD V. JUAN, PRODUCE 
EXCHANGE OFFICIAL, DIES 

NEW YORK—Lloyd V. -Juan, sec- 
wetary,of the New York. Produce Ex- 
ehange since 1941; died at. his home 








in New Rochelle on June 14, after a 
long illness. Mr. Juan’s previous con- 
nections were with James Carruth- 
ers & Co., grain exporters, as man- 
ager of the flour department of the 
Wheat Export Co. and with Barnes, 
Ames & Co., grain exporters, from 
1922 to 1931. He became a member 
of the exchange in 1939 and was chief 
statistician from 1931 to 1941. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WISCONSIN ALLIES MEET 


MILWAUKEE—An outing at the 
Dousman Farm and Home School 
June 20 concluded the current sea- 
son’s activities of the Wisconsin Flour 
and Bakers - Allied Trades Assn. 
Meetings will be resumed in Septem- 
ber. 











Export Goals 





(Continued from page 10) 


world trouble spot requiring relief 
for bare subsistence for as long as 
10 years. The vicious circle of re- 
lief spending for the bare necessi- 
ties of life must be broken now, 
these officials say. 


Remedies Considered 

Radical remedies are being con- 
templated in several European coun- 
tries, it is noted. In France, for 
example, there is strong possibility 
that the government will decide to 
increase its internal price of wheat 
sharply to induce producers to de- 
liver grain. 

Even in this country it is believed 
that economic advisors at the State 
Department are protesting _the per- 
centage relationship between wheat 
and wheat flour slated for export. 
In this inconclusive controversy, the 
USDA firmly insists that the pro- 
gram .cannot be met without the 
utilization of secondary ports where 
flour can be lifted but where grain 
loading facilities are nonexistent. 

The size of the new U.S. program 
provoked doubt that the internal 
transportation and _ port facilities 
could handle the program. Experts 
assert that not only can this pro- 
gram be handled, but it is now be- 
lieved that with proper coordina- 
tion even a 20 million ton goal could 
be reached. 

In view of the success of the 
1946-47 program which will exceed 


14 million tons despite maritime dis- 
locations and other difficulties, it is 
now believed that if internal water- 
ways: are pushed to the limit and 
procurement is carried out aggres- 
sively while supplies are being har- 
vested a 16 million ton goal can be 
attained easily. 


Prediction Fulfilled 


That the government sees the ne- 
cessity of moving this quantity of 
food and feed grains into the export 
stream more than fully justifies the 
warning which Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
secretary general of the Internation- 
al Emergency Food Council, gave 
earlier this year. 


Immediately following the revela- 
tion of the huge program, trade 
sources questioned the ability of in- 
ternal transportation facilities to 
handle the movement. However, it 
is believed that if the government 
acts aggressively and steadily it can 
maintain a monthly outbound stream 
which will reach the export level set. 
This observation, of course, is hedged 
by the possibility that such events 


‘as a maritime tie-up might intervene 


to upset plans. 

Indexing the vigor with which the 
government approaches the new crop 
year export plans, are the current 
Commodity Credit Corp. wheat mar- 
ket operations in the Southwest, with 
the government buying pacing the 
market and forcing prices up in face 
of the bumper wheat crop. 


Steady Flow Planned 


This buying activity indicates that 
the govérnment is determined to keep 
a steady flow into export channels. 
An obstacle to this plan was sus- 
pected with the recent maritime 
strike, when the Office of Defense 
Transportation tightened up permit 
procedure on movement of grains and 
flour to ports. Some people charac- 
terized this as an embargo on all 
shipments, but such was not the case. 
The ODT, in giving permits more 
rigid scrutiny, is requiring shippers 
to identify available shipping space 
in the case of flour and berthing of 
vessels in the case of wheat. 

Wheat was being loaded normally 
on foreign flag ships and on ships 
of American registry when these 
vessels were on berth. Transporta- 
tion officials at the top level say that 
despite a maritime tie-up, the govern- 





ment intends to keep grain moving 
into export position and a large vol- 
ume of the government wheat pur- 
chases will move to East Coast ex- 
port position by water, it has been 
learned. Regardless of exporting con- 
ditions, as influenced by a maritime 
strike, export grain will be piled up 
at the ports. 


Most in First Six Months 


It is expected that an effort will 
be made to obtain the requirements 
for the annual program within the 
first six months of. the crop year. 

Southwestern grain trade repre- 
sentatives are concerned over the 
buying policy and are trying to de- 
termine whether the government is 
making the market or following it. 
This question appears academic and 
impossible to decide. Undoubtedly the 
government buying is _ providing 
strength to the market in face of 
the new bumper crop. 


DEATHS 


Friends of F. B. Eskridge, sales 
executive of the southeastern divi- 
sional office, Atlanta, General Mills, 
Inc., will be sorry to learn of the 
death of his father, G. H. Eskridge, 
in Springfield, Mo., June 10. Mr.-Esk- 
ridge was visiting his parents in 
Springfield at the time of his father’s 
death, having been called there due 
to the illness of his mother. The 
elder Mr. Eskridge suffered a heart 
attack. 











Frank J. Burry, retired baking 
company executive, died in St. Johns 
Hospital in Pittsburgh June 13. He 
was 63. In 1934 he retired as vice 
president of the W. C. Burry Baking 
Co. Surviving are two sons, three 
sisters and three brothers. 


Mrs. J. Frank Blake, mother of 
John H. Blake, New York flour bro- 
ker, died in her home in Childs, 
Maine, on June 28, at the age of 81. 
Mr. Blake went home for the fu- 
neral services. 


Mrs. Jessie S. Titus, 83, Minneapo- 
lis, mother of George S. Titus, man- 
ager of the distributing warehouses, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died June 15. 
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International Visitors Attend 


Convention of Macaroni Group 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—This year’s 
convention of the: National Associa- 
tion of Macaroni Manufacturers, in 
session here, has a distinctly inter- 
national flavor, with visitors present 
from Canada, Norway, France and 
Mexico. The Europeans are interest- 
ed in learning more about American 
production and packaging methods 
and are also interested in the pros- 
pect for this year’s durum crop. Ex- 
ports of durum and durum products 
during the past year have focused 
the attention of European macaroni 
manufacturers on the United States 
and they are wondering what they 
may expect in the way of supplies 
this coming year. 

The convention got under way 
June 23, with President C. W. Wolfe 
of Harrisburg, Pa., in the chair. 

Mr. Wolfe, in the opening address, 
said that the strength of the maca- 
roni industry is due to individual pro- 
prietorship and consequent competi- 
tiveness. 

“Very few companies are operated 
by officers elected by stockholders 
who do not actively participate in the 
business,” he said. 

Mr. Wolfe commented that the as- 
sociation “did well last year when it 
voted unanimously to use a single 
quality product” and he recommend- 
ed that the association again agree 
to adopt as its raw material a single 
grade of semolina. 

M. J. Donna, secretary-treasurer of 
the association, reported the organi- 
zation to be in “strong financial con- 
dition” with 104 active and 21 asso- 
ciate members paid up. 

There were three panel discus- 
sions: one on bags, one on the associ- 
ation’s promotional campaign and the 
third on “more and better durum 
wheat.” 

Henry O. Putnam, executive sec- 
retary of the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Assn., Minneapolis, who 
participated in the latter panel, ex- 
plained the various diseases that at- 
tack durum, and what plant breed- 
ers are doing to develop new strains 
that will be more resistant to fun- 
gus growths. 


Meetings Held 


Twenty-seven winter meetings 
were held in the durum area in the 
Northwest last year, he said, and 
his association plans to continue the 
present program of seed clinics, seed 
shows and the elimination of undesir- 


LONGER DURUM EXTRACTION 
CONTINUED 


FRENCH LICK, IND. — Durum 
millers and macaroni manufacturers 
have reached an agreement to con- 
tinue the present extraction percent- 
age until the outcome of the grow- 
ing crop is definitely known. It ap- 
pears likely, if crop and world con- 
ditions warrant it, that a return to 
the old semolina basis is in prospect, 
it was indicated. Semolina contains 
not to exceed 1% of flour while 
durum granulars, the product now 
being manufactured with longer ex- 
traction contains from 5 to 10% 
more flour. 


able varieties, which should be in- 
strumental in: supplying mills and 


macaroni processors with a_ product, 


that will suit the demands. of. the 
trade. ' 

C. C. Fifield, senior technologist, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, told of the introduction into 
this country of durum from Russia 
and the difficulties encountered in 
making it a commercial product. It 
was only after mills were properly 
equipped to grind it that the durum’s 
worth was recognized, he said. 

Albert Ravarino, St. Louis, headed 
the discussion on the promotional 
work being done by the industry, in 
conjunction with the durum millers. 
William M. Steinke, vice president 
of the King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, who is chairman of the 
millers’ committee, explained how 
they are working through the Wheat 
Flour Institute to promote increased 
consumption of macaroni products, 
and introduced Clara Gebbard Sny- 
der, director of the department of 
foods and nutrition, Millers Nation- 
al Federation, who detailed the work 
her department is doing through 
contact with nutritionists and home 
economic teachers in schools and col- 
leges. She displayed samples of at- 
tractive publicity secured in news- 
papers and national magazines, all 
designed to emphasize the healthful- 
ness and economy of macaroni prod- 
ucts in the diet. 

Mr. Donna, appearing on the pro- 
motion panel, outlined the work that 
the National Macaroni Institute, of 


which he is director, has been doing 
since its inception in 1937. 


Top Quality Important 
Maintaining a top quality product 


and: the necessity of operating at a. 


‘profit, in the opinion of C. L. Norris, 
vice president of the Creamette Co., 


.Minneapolis, is all-important, “if the 


macaroni industry is to continue to 
grow.” 

“There is neither sense nor rea- 
son,” he said, “in striving for high 
production record, if the result is 
only ridiculously low prices. In the 
competitive selling days ahead, the 
industry should be prepared to fi- 
nance publicity of macaroni products 
on a national scale.” 

George B. Wagner, entomologist 
for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
and B. R. Jacobs, Washington, the 
association’s director of research, dis- 
cussed the question of plant sanita- 
tion. Mr. Wagner advocated strict 
compliance with the food and drug 
laws, and said that each plant should 
have a man whose sole duty is to 
look after sanitation. He believes 
that no one person should be re- 
sponsible-for both sanitation and pro- 
duction. ; 

The program on June 24 featured 
a talk on: public relations by Hugh 
J: Burris, Sills, Inc., and another 
on industrial relations by Lynn W. 
Beman, labor relations counsel. 

A surprise feature of the conven- 
tion not on the program was the 
presentation of an automobile to 
President Wolfe for service given to 
association activities during his two 
years in office. 

The foreign visitors will be of- 
ficially introduced, and the conven- 
tion will close with a dinner and 
floor show the evening of June 24. 


BREAD !S8 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U.S. Announces Support Plans 
for 1947 Wheat, Oats, Sorghums 


WASHINGTON — The United 
States Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last week that purchase 
agreements as well as loan contracts 
will be offered to wheat growers on 
their 1947 crop. Only wheat grad- 


ing No. 3 or better, or No. 4 or/ 


No. 5 because of test weight only 
will be eligible for loan or pur- 
chase. 

Loans on 1947-crop wheat, com- 
puted at 90% of parity at the begin- 
ning of the 1947 marketing year as 
of July 1, 1947, will be made avail- 
able by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
through Dec. 31, 1947, and will ma- 
ture on April 30, 1948, or earlier on 
demand. 

Purchase agreements will ‘be of- 
fered growers through Dec. 31, 1947, 
and will provide for purchases of 
whatever quantity of eligible wheat 
a producer may elect to deliver ‘to 
the CCC during the 60-day period 
immediately following the maturity 
date of 1947 wheat loans. Purchase 
prices will be the same as the cor- 
responding loan delivery rates. 

The loan rates at terminal mar- 
kets will reflect increased freight and 
handling charges and 90% of the ad- 
vance in parity since July 1, 1946. 
The U.S. parity price for wheat was 
$2.02 bu. May 15, 1947. 

Loan rates at country stations 
computed on the basis of the termi- 
nal market rates will result in a 
weighted average loan rate of 90% 
of parity ‘to producers as of. July 
1, 1947. In general, the loan pro- 


gram will operate the same as in 
1946. 


Interim Loans Available 


The department also announced 
that interim wheat loans will be 
available. The wheat harvest has 
already begun in the Southwest and 
it will be under way in a number 
of states before July 1. In order 
to give producers in these areas the 
benefit of wheat loans when the crop 
is harvested, interim loan rates based 
on an estimated parity price of $2 
bu. will be established. Loans made 
at the interim rates will be adjusted 
when the official loan rates are an- 
nounced. The interim rates at se- 
lected terminal markets will be as 
follows: No. 1 hard winter wheat at 
Kansas City $2, Omaha $2, Galves- 
ton $2.08, Chicago $2.05, St. Louis 
$2.05, No. 1 soft white or western 
white at Portland $1.95, No. 1 heavy 
dark northern spring at Minneapolis 
$2.02, No. 1 red winter at Chicago 


$2.05, St. Louis $2.05, Philadelphia 


$2.16, Baltimore $2.16, and Louisville 
$2.07. 

A special purchase program will 
be set up for producers in South 
Carolina and Georgia because there 
are not suitable storage facilities for 
loan wheat in these states and be- 
cause wheat cannot be stored on 
Georgia and South Carolina farms 
for long periods without running the 
risk of insect damage. In these two 
states purchases will be made at the 
applicable loan price for eligible 
wheat in North Carolina. For the 
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interim period this rate is $2.05 bu. 
for No. 1 wheat. Purchases will be 
made f.o:b. track direct from pro- 
ducers. 


Oat Program Announced 


The price support program provid- 
ing purchase agreements, purchases 
and loans on 1947 crop oats also was 
announced by the USDA. The pro- 
gram is designed to retain stocks on 
farms for feeding and as a reserve 
against possible industry and export 
needs, : 

Main provisions of the program are 
as follows: 

CCC loans will be made to farm- 
ers on a note-and-chattel mortgage 
basis for oats stored on farms and 
on the basis of a note-and-loan agree- 
ment when stored in approved war:- 
houses. 

The CCC will offer to farmers 
price support purchase agreements on 
oats produced in 1947 during the pe- 
riod from harvest through Dec. 31, 
1947. Such quantities of eligible oa‘s 
as the producer may elect to deliver 
during May, 1948, will be purchased 
at prices equal to loan values. CCC 
will purchase oats at the same prices 
as loan values in carload lots on 
track limited to quantities for which 
storage space is available within a 
reasonable distance from the place of 
purchase. 

The loan rates for farm-stored ozts 
grading No. 3 or better will averaze 
63¢ bu. but will vary among the coun- 
ties. Simjlar loan rates will apply 
for oats stored in country warehouses. 
Only oats grading No. 3 or better 
shall be eligible for loan or purchase. 
Oats grading tough, stained, blighted, 
smutty, weevily, garlicky, ergoty, 
bleached, or oats containing more 
than 14%% moisture shall not be 
eligible for loan or purchase. 

No storage payment will be made 
in connection with loans on farm- 
stored oats. A deduction of 7¢ bu. 
will be made on warehouse-stored 
oats unless the producer has paid 
the storage charges through April 
30, 1948, and no credit for paid-in- 
freight will be allowed for oats 
shipped by rail. 

Loans will be available until Dec. 
31, 1947, and will mature on April 
30, 1948, or earlier upon demand. 
Purchases will be made through Dec. 
31, 1947. Price support purchases 
will be made during May, 1948. All 
loans and purchases will be admin- 
istered by field offices of the Produc- 
tion and Marketing Administration. 


Grain Sorghums 

The USDA also announced the 
price support purchase and loan pro- 
gram on 1947 crop grain sorghums 
to retain stocks on farms for feeding 
and as a reserve against possible ex- 
port and industry needs. 

Main provisions of the program 
are as follows: 

CCC loans will be made to farm- 
ers on a note-and-chattel mortgag: 
basis for grain sorghums stored on 
farms and on the basis of a note-anc 
loan agreement when stored in ap- 
proved warehouses. 

The CCC will offer to farmers 
price support purchase agreements 
on grain sorghums produced in 1947 
during the period from _harves' 
through Feb. 28, 1948. Such quar- 
tities of eligible grain sorghums a5 
the producer may elect to deliver 
during May, 1948, will be purchased 
at prices equal to loan values. 

The loan rates for farm-stored 
grain sorghums grading No. 2 or bet- 
ter will average $2.12 100 Ib. but wil! 
vary by counties depending upon the 
freight rates to the applicable ter- 
minal market and the loan rates at 
such markets. The loan and pur- 
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ase rates per 100 Ib. for No. 2 or 
etter for grain’ sorghums at terminal 
asic markets’ are: $2.50 at Kansas 
/ and Omaha; $2.63 at St. Louis 
| Memphis; $2.75 at Los Angeles 
and San Francisco, and $2.58 at New 
Orleans; Houston’ and Galveston. 
Discounts from the rates on farm- 
d-andterminal-stored grain sor- 
will >be 8¢°100 Ib. for No. 3 
grade and16¢: cwt. for. No. 4 grade. 
Loans ‘will be available until Feb. 
98, 1948;.and will mature on April 
30, 1948, or earlier upon demand. 
Purchases will’ be made during May, 
1948, All loans and purchases will be 
administered by PMA field offices. 
Provisions of the 1947 barley loan 
am were summarized in the 
June 17, 1947, issue of The North- 
western. Miller. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAG MAKERS CONTINUE 
SMALL LOT PURCHASES 


NEW YORK—Sales ‘of staple gray 
cloth to’ textile bag manufacturers 
continued quiet on the cotton goods 
market here during the past week. 
It wes pointed out some bag manu- 
factu:crs were adopting a policy of 
only buying’ sheetings and osnaburgs 
sufficient’ ‘to. cover orders for finished 





, goods in hand. 


As bag buyers were not placing 
forward orders until they were forced 
to, this left future purchases of gray 
goods largely in the nearby delivery 
class for the time being. 

Some market observers are predict- 
ing that revival of finished bag buy- 
ing will start in August with orders 
placed for 30 days at a time. There 
were some bag manufacturers re- 
ported as operating on reduced sched- 
ules because of a lack of forward or- 
ders. 

A quiet burlap market also pre- 
vailed during the _week, brought 
about by a combination of circum- 
stances. The shipping strike slowed 
activity ‘in the buying of spots and 
goods afloat and the expectation of 
an early announcement on the status 
of the new export quotas from Cal- 
cutta for the second half of the year 
reduced the interest in forward posi- 
tions. te 

The. current quota period ends 
June 25. Reports in the market here 
indicate that between 100,000 and 
125,000 tons would -be allocated for 
shipment to ‘the U. S. for the second 
half of the year. Allotments for the 
first half were about 84,000 tons, plus 
a supplemental allotment of 36,000 
tons, giving a total for the first half 
of the year of 120,000 tons. 

Burlap prices continued unchanged 
during the week, 

Manufacturers of multiwall paper 
shipping sacks reported that the de- 
mand for paper bags from the mill- 
ing industry continues strong and 
that the supply situation was good. 
_ Bemis Bro, Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale ‘prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
m cents per yard of cloth, is 16.09, as 
compared with 10.08 a year ago. -The 
Bemis somposite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta-of lightweight and heavy- 
Weight burlap expressed in cents per 
lb. of cloth is 33.95, as compared with 
17.12 a year ago. 


“BREAD IS THE. STAFF OF LIFE: 


V. P. CAMPBELL NAMED 
GRAIN EXCHANGE HEAD 


V. P, Campbell: of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was selected président of the 
Ogden. Grain Exchange at its annual 
meeting heldat ‘the Salt Lake Coun- 
try ‘Club,.’Salt: ‘Lake. - He - succeeds 
H. M. Blatkhurst, Salt Lake, with 
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Corn Soars to Record High; Butter, 
Eggs Strong; Berger Blasts Exports 


CHICAGO — All-time record corn 
prices were established June 20, 
when the July future here touched 
$2.00% bu. Eggs hit a 27-year high of 
51¢ doz. for the October delivery and 
November butter scored a 27-year 
peak of 64.05 Ib. 

The previous record high corn price 
was $1.99% set in July, 1919. Cur- 
rent market strength is attributed 
largely to the adverse weather con- 
ditions over the main belt. Floods 
have washed out or drowned many 
thousands of acres and the. season 
now is too late to expect much more 
than silage from any replanting that 
may be possible. Cold nights, cou- 
pled with delayed planting, have re- 
tarded growth of corn outside the 
flood area. 

In addition to the weather factor, 
corn advances have been sparked by 
a tight cash market. Premiums have 
gained on futures rather consistently. 
August corn export allocations of 
162,500 long tons, while much less 
than in recent months, are substan- 
tial enough to be a bullish cash mar- 
ket factor, particularly since many 
who sold for export previously have 
been scrambling to cover these com- 
mitments. 


Corn is now more costly than 
wheat, particularly so in the corn 
deficit sections, and probably there 
will be much wheat fed in replace- 
ment of corn in these areas. 

At $80 ton, corn also is more ex- 
pensive than ‘many protein ingredi- 
ents like oil cake meals, is much 
above millfeed prices, and far higher 
on a tonnage basis than oats, barley 
and grain sorghums. 

Strength in butter and eggs is said 
to be due to comparative scarcity of 
supplies for distribution, along with 
increased consumption because of 
skyrocketing meat prices. 


Berger Blasts Exports 

Walter C. Berger, president of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn., 
assured feeders June 20 that the 
soaring corn prices are not due to an 
acute shortage of grain at present, 
but rather to a combination of high 
government export allocations and 
adverse weather conditions. 

“The export allocations for June, 
July and August are too high in re- 
lation to the normal movement of 
corn during this period,” said Mr. 
Berger. “For comparison, the aver- 
age 1942-46 movement of corn 
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through terminal markets for the 
month of July was 21 million bushels. 

The export allocation for July, 
1947, is over 7 million bushels, or one 
third of the average total for the pre- 
ceding five years. 

“Current weather conditions indi- 
cate a late crop, with a reduced yield 
which, by itself; would normally cause 
a rise in prices. 


Sees Effects Next Winter 


‘It is unfortunate that export al- 
locations could not have been can- 
celed, at least for the months of July 
and August, in view of the additional 
bad effect of adverse weather,” Mr. 
Berger said. “The final effect of this 
combination of conditions will be felt 
by the average citizen this fall and 
winter through scarcity and high 
prices of protective foods—meat, milk 
and eggs. 

“The farmer, faced with current 
high feeding costs, is tempted to sell 
his livestock on an early market, 
rather than gamble on the uncertain- 
ty of a later market. And, of course, 
marketing unfinished livestock will 
reduce the amount of these protective 
foods that will be available for fall 
and winter consumption.” 





the Utah Poultry Producers Coopera- 
tive Assn. E. W. Smith of Salt Lake 
(Utah) Flour Mills, was named first 
vice president, while Charles E. Stipe, 
of the Sperry Division, General Mills, 
Inc., Ogden, became second vice 
president. , 

Lloyd C. Stone of the Ogden Grain 
Exchange, was installed as secretary- 
treasurer. Directors elected were: 
Mr. Campbell, Ogden; E. W. Smith, 
Salt Lake; Elwood Williams, Charles 
E. Stipe, E. C. Bater, M. G. Pence 
and P. J. Farrell, all of Ogden, and 
Mr. Blackhurst and N. W. Crowther 
of Crowther Brothers Milling Co., 
Malad, Idaho. 


— 
<> 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BILL ON 
CLOSED SHOPS SIGNED 


CONCORD, N. H.—The so-called 
“Willey Bill,” which would permit out- 
lawing of closed shops in New Hamp- 
shire industries if two thirds of the 
employees voted in favor of it has 





been signed by Gov. Charles M. Dale. 
The measure, which originally out- 
lawed the closed shop entirely, was 
one of the most controversial in the 
legislature in recent years. 
’ Another labor bill, House Bill 157, 
calling for a minimum wage of 50¢ 
hour for all workers except those en- 
gaged in farm and household labor 


or service occupations in hotels, res- . 


taurants and cabins, has been ap- 
proved by the House of Representa- 
tives. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 62,708 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 59,476 tons 
in the week previous and 31,850 tons 
the similar period a year ago. Crop 


year production to date totals 2,796,- 
243 tons, as compared with 2,485,410 
tons in the corresponding period a 
year ago. Figures show production 
from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lb. of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per 100 Ib. of flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CROPS MAKE PROGRESS, 
OCCIDENT REPORT SAYS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Crops, with the 
exception of corn, made good progress 
during the past week, the crop re- 
port of the Occident elevator division 
of Russell-Miller Milling Co. indi- 
cates. 

“The weather was on the cool side 
most of the week, wtih general heavy 
precipitation the latter part,” the re- 
port said. “Winter wheat is headed 
out, early spring wheat is in the shot 
blade, with a few reports of spring 
wheat heading. Condition continues 
favorable, but warmer weather is de- 
sirable.” 











KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS is holding a series of con- 
ferences for its branch office managers and sales repre- 
sentatives. The first meeting was held in Minneapolis 
June 9-11, the second one last week and the third and 
concluding one the current week. A part of the program 


ton, 

divi 

dact 

ered nanager, Min 
Hasl. 

W. L. Hook, 


«} Evan D. Roberts, Scranton, Pa.; Paul L. Sather, western 
sales manager, Minneapolis; Bernie Ronyak, Milwaukee; 
ayne, Milwaukee; Joe Hirscher, Minneapolis; Neil Crouch, 


3; William Riehl, Baltimore, Md.; Bill 


+ Madison, Wis.; _ L. McCormack, Eau Claire, Wis., and 
Sitting, left to right (outside): A. V. Woodbury, office manager, 


for each meeting is a visit to the company’s mill at Hast- 
ings, Minn. The photograph above was taken of the group 
attending the June 9-11 meeting. Those in attendance 


were: 

Standing, left to ht: Leon Loverud, Minneapolis; Fred Renz, 
indianapolis, Ind.; C mee Recker, Pittsburgh; Daniel Enslin, 
Pittsburgh; A. L. Hale, central states sales manager, Minne~ 
apolis; Walter Finch, wheat buyer, Minneapolis; W. M. Steinke, 
vice president and co-manager, Minneapolis; Tom Seymour, Scran- 


Minneapolis; E. J. W. Shellenberger, traffic manager. Minneapolis; 
George L. Faber, Chicago branch manager, Chicago; H. R. Me- 
1 ‘4 —erailocr yard 


Minnespolic, "E aia kaw Seeeenaeties / . 
} is; Ew wrenz, mneapolis; Ray Sabel, Superior, 
Wis.; Maas, Minnesota sales manager, Minneapoli i 
Mark Schaefer, Madison, Wis. ae ‘63 siya 


Sitting, left to right (inside): Clayton Lisy, advertisi manag 

Minneapolis; James P manager, feed depart t, Mi ie 

porary ooo po map Tom — Scranton, Pa.; A. J. Oberg, 
er, 

Fane manager, meapolis, and T. R. Moon, 














MARKETS IN DETAIL 











ing from domestic quarters. 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Increased buying of new 
last week was not main- 
when wheat prices advanced, and 


Wichita: Wichita mills operated six days 
at capacity last week. 
creased to about 60% 
pared with 50% 


Domestic sales in- 





the previous wéek, and 
were confined to immediate needs of cus- 
One mill reported PMA sales at 
Shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, June 21, 100-Ib. 
cottons, carlots: family flour $5.95@6, bak- 


crop flour early 


is that a break in prices to the 


1947 Kansas wheat reached the Wichita 
It tested 63 lb. bu., with 
10.05 protein content and 11.8 moisture. 


that buyers have discovered that there is market Sune 17, 


active last week, but productive of little 
Both domestic and foreign 
users showed interest, but their price views 
were generally out of line. 
were limited mostly to small lots priced on 
Only a few cars of new 


half of which was government and private 
This compares with 53% 
in the preceding week and 15% a year ago. 

No heavy booking was done, 
aggregate of domestic sales last week was 


export hookings. 


day of shipment. 


buyers took three or four cars only for 
July-August shipment, and there was a note 
of caution evident everywhere. 
ers probably feel 


compared with the preceding 


showed consid- 
improvement with Salina mills the 
past week, and prices are about unchanged. 
Shipping directions are very good. 

There is no improvement in de- 
mand for domestic flour as buyers are still 
lower prices when the main 
wheat producing territory starts shipping. 
is strictly hand-to-mouth, 


that wheat price levels 
will be tested seyerely when heavy July 
in Kansas and want to 
see the results before doing any extensive 
Some of the larger buyers 
took limited amounts for July, 
was some further price date 
business booked for late June. 
trade continues to 
general improvement compared with a few 
with price levels now out of 
the extremely high range. 
seem to have taken on small amounts 
the past two or three weeks. 


marketings begin 


is good and sales for the week 
might amount to 200% of capacity, mainly 
to PMA, but some direct on August allo- 
Operations aré:at the highest at- 


Prices are 10@15¢ sack 
unchanged to 10¢ lower on bakers 
30¢ lower on clears. 
100’s: extra high patent family $6.25@ 
6.50, high patent $6@6.25; standard bakers, 
Plain $5.75@5.95; 


extraction being booked lower on family 


the Netherlands and Belgium and a 
sizeable number of scattered sales of 72% 
extraction to Latin America on 
recently received. 
gust allocations contain fewer 
for Europe than 


amounts of 80% 


Quotations June 


plain $5.40@5.50, 
in recent months, 
THE NORTHWEST 
over a somewhat 

Clears remain scarce and prices are quite 
firm, although quotations have now reached 
a point where they are so close to 80% 
extraction prices for export that further 
relative advances seem 
sales of clears were made this week at 
figured. higher than some of 
extraction export sales. 
price relationship, 


largely to carlots, 
stances, to two or three cars, mostly fill-in 
there is inquiry for 
lots for deferred delivery, 
buying of this kind. 
buyers wanting to keep in touch with.the 


Just an instance of 


cash wheat market 
the better grades of spring wheat 
on track here bringing 45@46¢ bu. premi- 
um over the July future. 
ginning to feel 


it was a short time ago, 


PMA purchases of longer extraction. 
Production continues at a high rate, most 
mills running at full capacity in the past 


than anticipated and 
that there is going to be an actual scarcity 
before the new crop 
the circumstances, a curtailment in produc- 
tion would not be surprising. 

The martime strike fortunately has been 
called off. For a while it threatened to dis- 
rupt the export market, and millers were 
concerned about shipments in transit and 
the possibility of flour being held up at 
seaboard for an indefinite period. 


Quotations June 21, carlots, Kansas City, 
120-day shipment (immediate ship- 
hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.55@5.60, standard patent 
$5.45@5.50, straight $5.40@5.45; established 
brands of family flour $5.80@6.25, 
patents $5.60@5.75; first clears $5.10, second 
clears $5.05, high ash clears $5; soft wheat 
short patent $6.10@6.25, 

cake flour $6.30@6.35. 
Three mills report domestic business ac- 


straight $5.40@ 
small sales were made to Holland and Bel- 
gium for August shipment and some out- 
standing business with Cuba was cleaned 
i Larger mills received PMA requests 
Oklahoma City: in line with the 
week averaged 35% 
the previous week and 55% 
Approximately 55% 


extraction flour, 
new buying policy of that agency. 
New spring wheat bookings for the week 


compared with 30% 


of the domestic sales 
went to the family buyers and the bakers 
Operations averaged 90% 
the previous week and 
Prices closed 10¢ lower. 
delivered Oklahoma points in 


compared with 50% a week earlier, 


pared with 93% Quotations June 23: spring standard pat- 
short patent $6.55, high gluten 
established brands of family flour, 
$6.90@7.10, first clear $6.30@6.40, 
second clear $6.10@6.20, whole wheat $6.35 
@6.40, all prices in sacks. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: 
trade the past week continued at a low 
Sales were confined: mostly to local 
A slight pickup 
trade was reported. 


short patent $5.80@6.80; standard patent 
short patent $5.67@5.77, standard patent 
$5.57@5.67, straight grade $5.47@5.57. Truck 
lots 35¢ higher on all grades. 2 

Omaha: Millers here are still doing hand- 
to-mouth business with bakers in the face 
of anticipated lower prices. News in the wheat 
crop report was the slash in the estimated 
July yield. Some observers revised the es- 
timate downward by as much as 20 million 
bushels for the area. Nebraska fields are 
soggy from continued scattered showers and 
heavy rains and are in need of sunshine. 
in the wheat growing belt of 
central and western Nebraska and in the 
north tier of Kansas counties say their 
crops are a week behind schedule. 
wheat is expected in Nebraska not earlier 
than around July 10 to 14. A freeze and 
snow two weeks ago set back wheat in 
western Nebraska. 

“Country elevators are not buying and 
wheat supplies are narrowing. 

Export business here was extremely dull 
last week, with millers reporting that offers 
were too low. Family flour trade was not 
good. Bakeries were buying flour just as 
they needed it. There was no government 
The boxcar supply here 
is described variously as “not so bad” and 
fair.” 


Bakers’ demand was 
Although some inquiries were made, 
export trade remained quiet. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Mills say there is a moderate 
amount of new crop flour being booked by 
the trade for up to 120 days shipment. 
However, the demand for spot and prompt 
shipment is heavy. There is good demand 
but offerings are rather light. 
Export flour buying is slow in developing; 
there were a few lots of 80% 
extraction sold for first half of July ship- 


The buying policy of the -PMA.has not 
yet been clarified, but it is understood that 
purchases will be made of both 72% and 
80% extraction grades for July and August. 
Jobbers say a little more interest is being 
shown in new crop flour. A few cars were 
booked for 30@90 days, also some old crop 
for spot. Prices are higher—hard winter up 
10@20¢, clears 15¢ higher, soft winter 5@ 
spring wheat 40@65¢, 
clears 25¢ higher. 

Central states mills report some improve- 
ment in buying by the trade. The demand 
for nearby shipment is good. Some bakers 
are taking on some of the 1947 crop for 
July-August shipment. 


Prices were off a bit, closing from 10@ 


Quotations June 21: Bakery short patents 
family short patents $6.25. 


Denver: The market is reasonably steady, 
although possibly a trifle weaker than last 
Demand is fair and supply is ade- 
quate for needs. 


Quotations. June 21, 


Greatest buying is com- wheat standard patent $6, 
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short patent $6.10, family patent $7.10, high 
protein clears $5.65, low protein $5.55; soft 
winter wheat baker cake $6.65@6.85, all- 
purpose $6.35, family patent $7.05, straight 


$6.25, clears $5.95; spring wheat short pat- — 


ent $6.70, standard $6.55, straight $6.65, 
high protein clears $6.25, low protein $6.15. 


Toledo: Everybody is still holding off on 
“future commitments awaiting the transi- 
tion to a new crop basis of operation. 
Millers. are not making new crop sales 
and buyers are taking only what fiour 
they require to keep from closing down 
altogether. The transition is more diffi- 
cult this year because of the possibility 
of materially lower prices after the ef- 
fect of the new crop movement has finally 
registered. Not much bidding for wheat 
is being done at Toledo. 

Sale of flour is generally slow, but direc- 
tions on old orders have been coming 
along and old bookings should be well 
cleaned up before the new crop arrives. 


Cleveland: The advance in wheat of 
approximately 8¢ bu. the past week has 
advanced all flour prices approximately 
30¢ sack. Although business in general 
has been very brisk, there has been no 
large amount of flour sold. Withdrawals 
have been general. Purchases for prompt 
shipment have been numerous, but both 
jobbers and bakers have been buying very 
sparingly. Baking business in general on 
bread and nolls has remained about the 
same. The demand for sweet goods, pies 
and cakes has fallen off. Observers say 
that there are less sweet goods consumed 
at the present time than at any period 
since the conclusion of the war. 

The demand for family flour continues 
to increase, indicating that more home 
baking is being done. 

Quotations June 21: spring family $7.20, 
high gluten $6.85, standard patent $6.60, 
first clear $6.40; hard winter family $7.30, 
standard patent $6.60, first clear $6.30; 
soft winter family $8.30, short patent $7.50, 
straight $6.70, first clear $6.30. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Some buyers are taking on a 
30- to 60-day supply, but most buyers are 
hesitating. As a consequence, bookings for 
the next 60 to 90 days is slightly below 
normal. There is much flour to be sold 
when buyers feel the right time is at 
hand. Some traders are of the opinion 
that time will be soon. The govern- 
ment 1947 crop report and delivery prob- 
lems will bring them out, they believe. 
Glutens and standards are up 15¢, first 
clears 10@15¢. Others are unchanged. 

Quotations, f.o.b.° Buffalo, jutes: spring 
family $7.50, high gluten $6.90, standard 
$6.65, first clears $6.55, hard winter family 
$7.50, high gluten $6.90, standard $6, first 
clears $5.90; soft winter family $7.60, patent 
$6.20, straight $6, first clears $5.50. 


New York: Flour sales are spotty. Buy- 
ers are reluctant to purchase, but diminish- 
ing stocks force them into the market 
and there is some apprehension that a seri- 
ous situation may result among the smaller 
trade because of lack of forward orders 
and the inability of mills to ship im- 
mediately on orders placed now. Supplies 
in the market have dwindled, but mills 
are not in a position to fill them in. 

Strong opposition is shown on the new 
crop, but sizeable orders occasionally are 
placed by medium-sized bakers, who, in 
general have been steady buyers. The 
price situation is extremely chaotic, with 
shipment time bearing strongly on quota- 
tions. New crop soft wheat flours are 
offered, with light sales, from both the 
East and West Coast. Kansas grades like- 
wise have a limited sale with about 20¢ 
reduction. Export business has been active, 
with Belgium completing its 12,000 tons 
equivalent in 80% extraction flour at $6.03 
@6.15. Holland also was reported pur- 
chasing its 7,000 tons in 80% flour at $5@ 
5.10, f.a.s. Gulf, August shipment. Prices 
range approximately 15@30¢ above the 
previous week. 

Quotations June 21: spring family flour 
$7.50, high glutens $7@7.15, standard pat- 
ents $6.65@6.90, clears $6.60@6.85; south- 
western standard patents new crop $5.75@ 
5.05; soft winter high ratios $7.15@7.45, 
straights $5.75@6.25. 

Boston: Flour quotations for spring types 
are 5@30¢ lower in the Boston market 
while hard winter grades slumped 60@75¢. 
Despite the slash in asking prices, con- 
tracting continued at a very slow pace 
with quantities extremely limited. 

The liklihood of a sharp expansion in 
inquiries is believed more or less remote 
at the moment despite the apparent need 
for bringing inventory stocks up tc normal. 
Buyers are. still extremely reticent as far 
as long term commitments go, although 
one large baker is reported to be actively 
seeking supplies for a three-month period 
with quotations based on the current spot 
price at the time of delivery. 

Small baker operations are still spotty, 
with purchases generally confined to small 
fill-in lots. 

Quotations June 21: spring short patents 
$6.50@6.90, standards $6.40@6.80, high glu- 
ten $6.70@7.05, first clears $6.30@6.60; 
hard winter short patents $6.10@6.35, hard 
winter standards $5.95@6.20; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.40@6.60, eastern soft wheat 


flour $6.20@6.40, high ratio $7.30@7.45, 
family type $7.40@7.50. 
Philadelphia: Considerable selling pres- 


sure in wheat during some recent sessions 
on the Board of Trade tended to increase 
optimism of local flour consumers regard- 
ing the prospect of being able to purchase 
the commodity at still lower prices later. 
A subsequent recovery in both cash grain 
and futures failed to dim this belief. Spring 
grades of flour ranged from unchanged 
to 5¢ higher than the levels prevailing 
a. week earlier. Winter flours ranged 5@20¢ 
Sack lower. 

Price weakness failed to stimulate buy- 
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ing interest, however. , Instead, it seemed 
to. have the effect of/ strengthening con. 
sumer determination to purchase as little 
as possible until the _ situation Clarifies 
itself. 

As a result, trading continues slow, The 
only transactions reported are smal] fill- 
ins for immediate use, and mill representa- 
tives seem resigned tq the fact that the 
days of hand-to-mouth purchasing are }ike. 
ly to continue here for some time. 

There are some who feel that the de. 
pleted stocks of a great many bakeries 
is likely to produce a somewhat expanded 
flow of orders, but they see no real hope 
for a return to normalcy until bakeries 
discard their cautious purchasing Policy, 
It was pointed out that even though More 
buyers are apt to be forced into the mar. 
‘ket, purchases by them will be confineq 
to immediate needs, hence over-all volume 
will remain small. 

The trade is still being offered new 
flour for prompt shipment at considerable 
concessions from prevailing prices, but few 
are taking advantage of these offers, prin- 
cipally on the part of jobbers. 

The size of the August export alloca- 
tions was somewhat of a disappointment 
to those who had hoped that crops abroad 
would be able to go a long way toward 
supplying demand in those countries, It 


was felt that such a development would 
make grain more plentiful in the U.s., hence 
furnishing the groundwork for a further 


downward revision in flour quotations. 

Foreign buyers are continuing to dis. 
play price consciousness, and there was no 
rush of activity from.that quarter when 
the government announced the latest month- 
ly quotas. 


Shipments through the local port were 
down to a mere trickle the past week, 
insofar as flour was concerned. \ factor 


here was work stoppage by three mari- 
time unions, but the presence of only 
168 bags of wheat flour for Rotterdam 
on the Saginaw Victory was indicative of 
prevailing conditions, . 
$7.40@ 


Quotations June 21: spring fami); 
7.60, high gluten $7@7.10, short patent 
$6.85@6.95, standard patent $6.75@6.85, 
first clear $6.35@6.55; hard wint+r short 


patent $6.35@6.45, standard $6.25@06 35, soft 
winter standard $6.25@6.45. 


Pittsburgh: With wheat prices advancing 


substantially, bakers and jobbers showed 
more interest in flour buying. Oriers for 
small amounts of flour from the entire 
tri-state district came largely days 
when wheat was quoted higher. No large 
orders are noted, but bakers and _ jobbers 
are running low, and it is evidet that 
shortly they will be in the market for 


large orders of new crop flour. More or- 


ders for new crop flour develop.d, but 
only for small amounts. Flour prices ad- 
vanced 20@35¢ sack over the previous 
week. Directions continued good. 

The teamsters’ strike has not ‘ffected 
foodstuffs, but the fear is still prevalent 


that tie-ups might delay flour shipments. 
Some mills are pressing for business and 
offering 15¢ sack discounts on_ shipments 


after July 15. For immediate elivery 
discounts of 15¢ or more have been usual. 
Sales of family patent are a little better. 

Quotations June 21, cottons: hard winter 
$6.05 @6.45, medium patent $6.10 @6.50, 


short patent $6.15@6.60; spring patent $6.35 
@6.75, medium patent $6.40@6.80; short 
patent $6.45@6.85; high gluten $6.95 @7.21; 
first clears $6.47@6.57; family flour, adver- 
tised brands $7.40@7.50, other branis $6.90 


@7.20; pastry and cake flour $5.90@7.35. 
THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: A slight improvement in 
flour sales is noticeable, although this 
business is confined to immediaic and 
nearby future shipments, pyincips|ly on 
new crop southwestern flour. Buyers still 
show some resistance to contracting for 
future deliveries even though quotations 


for last half July shipment are somewhat 


lower than first half July and stil! lower 
than for June shipment. Stocks job- 
bers’ and bakers’ hands are exceptionally 
low, and a good part of last week's busi- 
ness was to replenish these stock 

Northern spring wheat flours are in 
fair demand for quick delivery, wit!) some 
bookings for: delivery through July. Mid- 
western and Pacific Coast types c!{ soft 
wheat flour are not in demand except 
when immediate shipment is requiré The 
first of the new crop southwestern hard 
wheat flour reached New Orleans early 
this week from Oklahoma. Export busi- 
ness remains quiet. Little business ‘s be- 
ing placed against the August expor' flour 
allocations, and new business to South 
America remains slow. 

Quotations June 21, carlots, de! ered, 
new cottons: hard winter bakery short 


patent $5.85@6.10, standard $5.70@5.*°, first 


clear $5.40@5.55; spring wheat baker) short 
patent $6.95@7.05, standard $6.80@6.°9°, first 
clear $6.45@6.65, high gluten $6.95 07.15; 
soft wheat short patent $6.80@7, st aight 
$6.15@6.35, first clear $5.70@5.90, hig! ratio 
cake $6.95@7.20; Pacific Coast cake {7.50@ 
7.60, pastry $6.60@6.70, barge rate 20 less. 

Atlanta: While flour business s‘°pped 


up a little during the early part «* the 
week, it became quite dull as the market 
strengthened. Scattered lots of flour went 
to all sides of the trade, but orders were 
still confined to nearby on price date of 
shipment basis. Buying interest from bak- 
ers seemed fairly general over the ter: itory 
and 30-day requirements. were reporte’ pur 
chased. Some scattered cars were 1 port- 
ed sold at lower than market prices. With 
old bookings and contracts at a min) num, 
shipping directions are about in line with 
sales. j 
Wholesalers continued to fill immediate 
needs with small concern for the ‘future 
as they, like the bakers, remain opti! ristic 
over a price decline and still believe the 
strong market only temporary. A car a 
a time is the general policy for all family 
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, dealers, causing specifications to be 
» fairly good in line with orders. 

ders also purchased in small quan- 
on a hand-to-mouth basis, not want- 
make any future commitments. 

jjle prices showed more strength to- 
sd the latter part of the week, they 
.s off from the previous week with the 
exception of spring wheat flours which 
advanced 5@10¢. Southwestern quotations 
were off 25¢, cake and pastry flour down 
10¢, while family flour was 20¢ lower. 

tations June 21: spring high gluten 
$7.25@7.90, short patent $7.10@7.70, stand- 
ard patent $7.05@7.45, first clear $6.85@ 
7.45; hard winter standard patent $5.92 
@6.10, short patent $6.02@6.25, first clear 
$5.756@ 6.50; hard winter family $6.55@7.35; 
wheat family $6.60@7.50; soft wheat 
$5.75@6.50; cake flour, extra 
fancy $7.70@8.05; pastry flour $6.65@7; 
self-rising flour 12@13¢ sack over plain. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: A light business was again 
done by Pacific Northwest millers last 
week. ‘he season is slow in opening be- 
of the uncertainty of operations and 
how guickly mills will be able to secure 
wheat supplies. With the CCC taking 
all of the early wheat, new crop bookings 
are slower than usual. The new crop 
harvest will be delayed due to continued 
rains in this area. Mills have full opera- 
tions scheduled into the middle of July 
and are assured of a continuance of gov- 
ernment business when they are assured 
of wheat supplies. 

Quotations June 21: high gluten $7.07, 
all Montana $6.84, fancy hard wheat clears 
bluestem bakers $6.71, pastry $6.42, 
pie $6.05, whole wheat 100% $6.15, graham 
cracked wheat $5.88, all down for 


i 









CANADIAN MARKETS 





«seconds, $4.40, bakers $4.30, 


Toronto-Montreal: Mills are still working 
on orders for shipment to U.K. before 
the end of July. As most mills will be 
closed down for the holidays during July, 
flour production will be curtailed for that 
month. The domestic market is still cur- 
tailed by limitation order. The Canadian 
Wheat Board has given authority to mills 
to offer G. R. flour for August and Septem- 
ber shipment to U. K. Demand from abroad 
for flour is very keen and inquiries are be- 
ing received constantly, but most mills are 


fully booked to end of crop year. 
Quotations June 21: Ceilings, top pat- 
ent springs for use in Canada, $5.05 bbl., 


in 98’s cotton, 
mixed cars with 10¢ added for cartage 
where used. For export to United Kingdom, 
government regulation flour $12.28 280 Ib. 
for shipment up to end of July, Halifax or 
Saint John. 

The winter wheat flour market is very 
slow, and no change is anticipated until 
the new crop is harvested. Quotations June 
21: standard grades for domestic use $4.40 
bbl., second hand cottons, Montreal freight 
basis; for export $7.35 bbl., f.a.s. 98’s cot- 
ton, Canadian seaboard, plus equalization 
fee of $7.50. 

There are practically no offerings of win- 
ter wheat. Quotations June 21: $1.12@1.14 
bu. shipping points in Ontario, according 
to freight. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week aggregated about 335,000 
bbl., and was shipped in small lots to many 
destinations outside of the United Kingdom, 
including the Far East, Central and South 
America, and European countries. No new 
export business in flour was reported with 
the United Kingdom. Domestic trade con- 
tinues on a good scale although the demand 
does not seem to be as heavy as a month 
ago. Mills are operating to capacity, and 
Supplies are moving freely. Quotations June 
21: top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons, second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 

Chicago: Demand for flour continues to 
show some improvement, although buying 
is still far from active. Apparently stocks 
held by bakers are getting very low, as 
More of them are showing interest. How- 
ever, sales continue in one, two and three 
car lots, and very little forward booking 
is reported. Most of the flour bought is 
for immediate or nearby shipment, aii 
Shipping directions in the main are good. 
Family flour has come to life again and 
& fairly good business is being done for the 
first time in many weeks. Deliveries are 
are also fairly good. 

Quotations June 21: spring top patent 
$6.50@ 6.75, standard patent $6.40@6.65, first 
clear $6@6.40, family flour $7.15@7.20; hard 
winter short patent $5.85@6, 95% patent 
$5.75@5.90, first clear $5,54@5.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $7.15@7.26, standard patent 
$6.36@6.90, first clear $6. 

Vancouver: The general flour picture 
Shows little change. Domestic buying is 
still on a limited. scale with supplies ample 
for current needs while the export situation 
is still very unsettled. 

Outside of buying by purchasing commis- 
sions from China and India, Canadian mills 
a finding very limited outlets around the 

acific. Even the Manila market is reported 
quiet. Some business is being worked on 
Lr eromant orders to Norway and the Med- 
alla area but the total is compara- 

vely small. The fact that two lines which 
were interested in the Oriental freight busi- 
mow have decided to withdraw from this 
tl ®, gives some indicatiop of the unset- 

: trade picture of the Far Kast. 
os n the domestic hard wheat flour trade, 
ad Sales are still on a very low level 
th pe bulk of the buying is coming from 

© large bread-making plants. Cake and 
Pastry flour from Ontario is in very short 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


” Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). (Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


supply, and numerous substitute flours are 
being used. 4 

Cash car quotations for hard wheat flour 
June 21, 98’s cottons: top patents $5,40; 
bakers patents $5; vitamin B $4.90. On- 
tario pastry flour is quoted to the trade at 





RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: With the new rye harvest 
only about a month away, prices on spot 
offerings have weakened a little. No. 2 
rye now is quoted at $2.87@2.90 bu., or a 
little better than 50¢ bu. over the Sep- 
tember future. Receipts last week totaled 
less than a dozen cars. Interest in flour 
still is indifferent. Mills that operate their 
rye units report current buying as mostly 
lc.l., with the trade unwilling to talk of 
future needs at anywhere near current 
levels. Pure white rye flour $8.30@8.40 
sack, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, medium 
30@40¢ less, and pure dark $1.50 less. 

St. Louis: Prices are 65¢ lower to 5¢ 
higher. Sales and shipping instructions show 
improvement. Pure white $8.90, medium 
$8.80, dark $6.90, rye meal $7.90. 


New York: Pure white patents $8.20@ 
65. 





Atlanta: Demand is light; the trend is 
easier, and supplies are ample; rye, white 
$8.45@8.55, dark iS quoted $2@3 lower. 

Buffalo: Demand is only fair while prices 
remain high. Although white and medium 
rye are down 40¢, dark is up 55¢ The 
tendency to wait for more normal price 
levels before making commitments still 
is evident, but féar of delivery hold-up 
may increase orders’ soon. Quotations, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: white rye $8.65, me- 
dium $8.35, dark $6.65. 

Philadelphia: A softer undertone in the 
local rye market is attracting consumer 
interest, but this shows no evidence of 
being translated into actual buying. As a 
result, trading is at a bare minimum, with 
seattered fill-ins furnishing the only ac- 
tivity. Mill representatives report that bak- 
ers are still holding back in the convic- 
tion that they will be able to replenish 
stocks later at considerable savings. The 
rye white quotation of $8.80@8.90 is 20¢ 
under the asking price of a week earlier. 

Cleveland: The decline in rye grain the 
past week has reduced rye flour prices 
approximately 30¢ sack. The demand for 
rye flour remains the same, bakers and 
jobbers buying sparingly and only when 
it becomes necessary to replenish stocks. 
Quotations: patent white rye $8.25@8.75, 
medium rye $8@8.25. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices are down. 
Although as much as 31¢ reduction on pure 
white rye is noted, no interest is taken 
in replenishing bakers’ or jobbers’ stocks. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, cottons: pure 
rye, fancy white $8.50@8.60, medium $8.20 
@8.30, dark $7.65@7.75, blended $7.01. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $7.14, Wisconsin 
white patent $10.43. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices declined 35@ 
40¢ the past week, and this resulted in 
some buying. Buyers, however, only took 
on small amounts as they are looking for 
prices to go lower. White patent rye $8.05@ 
8.40, medium $7.75@8.10, dark $5.40@7.30. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: 
light. Mills are busy 








Domestic demand is 
with export orders for 
UNRRA. Quotations: rolled oats $3.85 bag, 
in 80-lb. cottons; oatmeal, in 98-lb. jutes, 
$4.70, f.0.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow, which is not unusual dur- 
ing this season. Supplies are moderate. Quo- 
tations: rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks, $3.95 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98- 
lb. sacks, 25% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6.37 on June 23; 20-0z. packages 
$2.85 case, 48-oz. packages $3.10. 





United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending June 15, 1947, and June 16, 1946, 
as reported to the Grain Branch of .the 
Production and Marketing Administration 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— -——in bond— 
June June June June 

15, 16, 15, 16, 

1947 1946 1947 1946 
i ae 14,400 44,565 14 1,710 
a ee 14,020 21,650 oat ‘0% 

COR: eect evan 4,154 4,450 182 

Eee 1,135 366 101 ye) 
ae 7,977 4,966 434 182 
Flaxseed 943 1,851 eas ye 
Soybeans 3,155 4,732 eas $54 
Stocks of United States bonded grain 
in store and afloat in Canada markets 


June 15 (figures for corresponding date a 
year ago given in parentheses): wheat, 
283,000 (none) bu.; corn, 346,000 (18,000). 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output .report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
May June June June 


31 ee 14 21 
27,309 -23,941 40,738°*34,230 


Five mills ... 
*Four mills. 


Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 
Chicago 

Se SORE. -<) 9.010. 2 6 h.0's Ko 5.0 as $7.15@7.20 
Spring top patent .............. 6.50@6.75 
Spring high gluten ............. ee 
BOSE. GOCE 65.6 os 60 oes gn sele es padi gan.’ 
Spring standard ..............-. 6.40@6.65 
ee | ie cy L , | a a errr es <4 Sean e 
Spring first clear. .............. 6.00@6.40 
Hard winter family ............ ey Bie 
Hard winter high gluten ....... Pe 
Hard winter short ..........+. 5.85@6.00 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ......... 5.54@5.60 
Soft winter family ............ ee Pe 
Soft winter short patent ....... 7.15@7.26 
Soft winter standard ......... 6.36@6.90 
Soft winter straight ........... a 
Soft winter. first clear ........ --@6.00 
BEFO | TOUR): WRAL oie nce is ce siete 8.05@8.40 
Raye: Maes; GRRE. 6 i566 0.5 6 vc sic ree 5.40@7.30 
Durum, gran., bulk .....-..... --»@5.55 
New York 

|g | ED ae SS a ror -.-@7.50 
Spring high gluten ............ 7.00@7.15 
ae. Ear ear ine 5 tr oe: Se 
PPTING “StONGaE voces ees 6.65@6.90 
Spring first clear ............. 6.60@6.85 
Hard winter family ............ Aree: a 
Hard winter short ............ a. ee 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.75 @5.95 


Hard winter first clear 


Soft winter family ............ 
Soft winter short patent ........ «ose ae 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.75 @6.25 
Soft winter standard ......... ee 
Soft winter first clear ........ © CP eaians 
Bye- ROWE, WEIS 6 5 vie deca ccs 8.20@8.65 
Rye: flown: ark: , 06. cece ccccee aia aie 
Durum; Gran.,, Bulk 6... ccc sone «++ @5.87 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... a RN Re oe 
pS are ee. Reever, ats 
Bakery grades ..... Se PN, 
ET Sea ae hoe s-a00 —— eee gts 
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Mpls. Kans. City Sst. Louis Buffalo 
$6.90@7.10 $...@... $...@... $...@7.50 
A ee, Eee Pe Om 
2 @6.80 -...@... ce See ae 
pe | 6k ES Gee 53 Se Ree 
@6.55 ...@... --@6.55 ...@6.65 
cause Ae Bre ~»@6.65 A eee 
6.30@6.40 ...@... --@6.25 ...@6.55 
---@... 5.80@6.25 --@7.10 ...@7.50 
a wees Pee 0 @ cue 2+ + @6.90 
---@... 5.65@5.60 ..@6.10 re ee 
«+-@... 5.45@5.50 ..@6.00 -+-»@6.00 
0 TR ve'sjs «~»-@65.10 --@5.65 ~-@5.90 
ey ee sie « ME TE OS «+» @7.05 --@7.60 
cele és 6.10@6.25 6.65@6.85 ws 
We Poe eee A re re --@6.20 
7+-@... 5.40@5.50 +» @6.25 --@6.00 
oy (ee, rahe .-@5.50 
8.30@8.40 sass ++ @8.90 --@8.65 
6.80@6.90 oe --@6.90 @6.65 
«+» @5.40 «<i ies @5.80 +» @65.81 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$7.40@7.60 $...@... $...@7.20 $...@... 
7.00@7.10 6.70@7.05 --@6.85 7.25@7.90 
6.85@6.95 6.50@6.90 --@... %7.10@7.70 
6.75@6.85 6.40@6.80 --@6.60 7,05@7.45 
6.35@6.55 6.30@6.60 --@6.40 6.85@7.45 
a getters Tre --@7.30 6.55@7.35 
6.35@6.45 6.10@6.35 . 6.02@6.25 
6.25@6.35 5.95@6.20 --@6.60 5.92@6.10 
ce reer er --@6.30 5.75@6.50 
--@... 7.40@7.50 --@8.30 6.60@7.50 
oe See ee 607.00 6. @ ees 
oe, ee + eM 3 oe -@6.70 ert ary’ 
6.25@6.45 6.20@6.40 0 Qs re, sett 
ote ee oot GH ote ---@6.30 5.75@6.50 
8.80@8.90 oot 8.25@8.75 8.45@8.55 
SS eee eee se. eer a 
se bas aes SR cee. Slee wok 
onto **Winnipeg 


Spring first clear{ 
Spring exports§ ..... 
Ontario soft winters 


Ontario exports§ ... 


o- 


- 


Tor 
Spring top patent].. $. 
Spring second patent] 


-@5.05 $...@5.30 


--@4.40 ...@4.8 
-@3.30 ...@... 
+-@12.28 ...@.. 
-@4.40 ...@... 
»-@7.35 --@.. 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand cottons, {98-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
Ft. Worth 
Pri Are 


Chicago 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


5 SM oats 
72.00@74.00 


Minneapolis 
$60.00@60.50 $57.00@58.00 


68.00 @69.00 


Flour midds.f ..... oon es sais 68.50@69.00 
Red Gow <....ccees e+e -@74.00 - +++ @69.00 
Buffalo Philadelphia 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 


72.50@ 73.00 


$63.00@63.50 $71.00@72.00 


78.00@79.00 


Flour midds.¢ ..... 71.50@72.00 eek ee 
BOG: BRB. ove vcexe vas 72.50@73.00 76.00@77.00 
Spring bran 
‘Aree «+++ @30.25 
qWinnipeg ......... oo e+ @29.25 


*Brown shorts. fGray shorts. 


Kansas City 
56.50@57.00 


72.50 @73.00 


Boston 


$....@68.00 


St. Louis 
58.50@59.00 
72.00@72.50 


Cleveland 
$....@65.00 


62.00@64.00 


77.00 @78.00 


Atlanta 
$..--@-..0- 


64.00 @65.00 


77.50@79.50 
gs co 


oe @ wove 
Sp VSM ee -- @65.00 
+ +++ @72.00 --@77.00 
ea oes --@77.5 
«+++ @77.00 @ sees 
Shorts Middlings 
++ @31.25 $....@34.25 
«+++ @30.25 “a's 


{Fort William basis. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


as compiled by the secretary of the 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, 


Chicago Board of Trade, 
of a year ago: 





in bushels (000’s omitted) on June 14, and corresponding date 





~—Wheat—, -——Corn—, -——Oats——, -—-Rye——, --Barley— 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Beers «2... s sxe 325 1,633 2,560 1,416 9 260 76 17 es 74 
TS ee een * 36 243 re + ss Si “% a is 
UAE “ik. 0-ulo 6s 9h 40:6 S078 564 5,820 297 327 403 717 25 90 345 
MRO. <a0.0 8,0 3,49 020 6 735 146 es ne 81 PT oe o. o's — 
CRUD 6 00s b.0 piseen ee 211 89 1,368 7,359 214 378 76 144 479 190 
Par eee 4,527 9,324 42 es 911 680 5 19 947 238 
BPOEe  WOTER occ cccee 1,352 5,001 79 22 411 109 Ar °° 25 ee 
Galveston ......../... 1,773 1,231 646 219 2 ea 5 ee 
Hutchinson .......... 207 2,882 ow ee os ee eo? os os 
Indianapolis ......... 362 145 671 2,255 171 46 99 es i 3 
Kansas City ......... 537 3,463 473 1,075 64 52 24 47 44 103 
Milwaukee ..........+ ay <i 90 278 48 17 fy: cs. Bonen “Rare 
Minneapolis .......... 911 1,225 340 501 218 1,202 330 64 2,297 1,474 
New Orleans ........ 222 609 219 485 1 36 oe b's a es 
POOWE) OTE ba Fas v0 ahs 127 398 239 8 11 7 a3 is 2 is 
TS Se ee ee 201 1,274 647 2,205 34 124 4 19 71 33 
oo, ee ere eae ae se 462 338 ae 3 *% — 40 +e 
Philadelphia ........ % 255 1,372 1,327 1,112 698 32 19 40 140 - 
pO ee a ee 4 264 115 471 3 18 F = 2 3 
Bt. FOOOPR «22. vscesns 161 278 922 427 300 75 7 38 7 
a arr ere 206 74 520 937 132 108 2 a a2 
UMM 6b. .c Seve cK eds 26 1,039 oe os ee oe ‘4 1 
(oP ae ae ere ere 125 a ne 30 
pir BALL ea eae 202 606 93 
yo ee eee 13,033 36,609 11,260 19,435 3,711 3,864 658 352 6,413 4,145 





GRAIN FUTURES — CLOSING PRICES 


Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 








WHEAT 
--——Minneapolis————._ -- Chicag . -—Kansas City——. 
July Sept. Dec. July Sept Dec. May July Sept. Dec. 
eT et errs 221% 205% 203% 210% 207% 207% 205% 201% 200 200% 
Tame BF Ss 223% 207% 205 213 210% 209% 206% 204% 202% 202 
June 18 ...%.2.. 229% 212% 208% 216% 214% 213 210% 208% 207 206% 
See. EO vcvccets 231% 212% =209% 217% 215 213% 211 209% 207% 206% 
June 20. .....66. 230% 210 207 215% 212% 211% 208% 207% 205% 204% 
SED: - Bho nieuw oo 233% 213% 209% 217%- 214% 213% - 210% 209% 207% 205% 
r-BARLEY— -—CORN—, c72—-RYE—, TS—— —-— 
Chicago Chicago Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May July Sept. July Oct. July Sept. July Sept. 
June 16°. 136% Sao. 185% 169% 330% 235% 89% 81% 84% 15% 
June 17. 136% 187 170% 329 231% 91% 83% 86% 17% 
June 18 136% 193% 175% 337 236% 94% 85% 89% 80 
June 19 136% 199 179% 347 245% 96% 87 90% 80% 
June 20 136% 197% 176 355 247% 95 85 89% 19% 
June 21 136% 196 177% 357% 251% 96% 85% 90% 80% 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
v 











BROKERS 
WANTED! 


In Philadelphia, Boston, Balti- 
more and Pittsburgh, to. repre- 
sent the output of a spring 
wheat mill—1,200 bags daily ca- 


pacity. Aseldi 


NORTH EAST FLOUR MILLS, INC. 
NORTH EAST, PA. 











WANTED — SECOND MILLER IN 1,000- 
bbl. hard wheat mill. Steady position. 
Give full information as to experience, 
ability, etc., in first letter. Saxony Mills, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED — SALESMAN. PROGRESSIVE 
spring wheat mill has eastern Pennsyl- 
vania territory open. Experienced man 
preferred. Allied trade experience accept- 
able. Address 8724, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED — OPERATING MANAGER 200- 
sack Maryland flour mill. Desire man 
fully acquainted buyihg wheat from farm- 
ers, also handling local mixed feed busi- 
ness and custom grinding. Good location. 
Excellent opportunity right man. Address 
8706, The Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—FEED SALESMAN FOR THE 
state of Missouri. Prefer experienced 
feed man, or one who has been selling 
products allied to the feed trade, but 
right man more important than previous 
experience. This is wonderful opportunity 
to become connected with a large and 
growing concern. Midland Feed Mills, 
2010 Taney Ave., North Kansas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN WANTED TO SELL ESTAB- 
lished family flour to wholesale grocers 
and jobbers in West Virginia. Duties 
would include resale work with jobbers, 
salesmen. Prefer aggressive man 25 to 
35 with selling experience. Salary and 
expenses plus commission. Give full par- 
ticulars pertaining self. Previous sales 
experience and references. Address 8743, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 7, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


MILLER — SUPERINTENDENT OR AS- 
sistant. Twenty years’ experience. Can 
give good references and reasons for 
wanting to make change. Address 87265, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 














| MACHINERY WANTED 
v a steniheiincededinaliinn ahatiaasiane ieee 


WANTED TO BUY—BAG STERILIZING 
equipment, new or used. Address 8717, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 








MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Pasturage in practically ev- 
ery section of the country is said to be the 
best in a quarter of a century, and this 
condition naturally is reflected in a gen- 
eral let-up in demand by feeders. About 
the only buying going on is for formula 
feeds that requires middlings in their 
make-up. Standard middlings are extreme- 
ly scarce for immediate shipment and are 
bringing the same price, or better, than flour 
middlings. Interest is beginning to be 
evinced in’ future shipment feed, due pos- 
sibly to the fact that millers have prac- 
tically withdrawn from the market. They 
are not entering into contracts for future 
shipment until they know more definitely 
what their production will be. Meantinte, 
corn is commanding the highest price in 
27 years, and oats are correspondingly 
higher, so millfeed values are not con- 
sidered out of line. Millers report im- 
proved demand from mixed car buyers. 
Bran nominally $59.50, standard midds. $70, 
flour midds. $70, red dog $71. 

Duluth: Deniand is good for immediate 
shipment; the trend is higher and supplies 
are light; pure bran $60, standard bran $57, 
standard midds. $69.50, flour midds. $69, 
red dog $70. 

Kansas City: Shorts reached the highest 
point in history at Kansas City June 23, as 
PMA announced that offers of 80% ex- 
traction flour would be accepted for their 
account commencing on that day. This 
bullish news struck the market at a time 
when prices were already on the upgrade 
due to high corn prices and extreme tight- 
ness in vegetable proteins. Bran was of- 
fered at considerable discount, $16 under 
shorts. Formula feed business has con- 
tinued to be favorable, creating a constant 
demand for millfeed from mixers. Flour 
mill operation has been at capacity in the 
last few weeks, but much of the output 
is in the form of 80% extraction for ex- 
port. Now with PMA also seeking 80% 
extraction flour, millfeed buyers anticipate 
continued tightness. Quotations, Kansas 
City, June 23: bran $56.50@57, shorts $72.50 
@73. 


Oklahoma City: The market was active 
and closed 50¢ ton higher on bran to $4.50 
higher on shorts. Quotations, straight cars: 
bran $58.50@59.50, mill run $66@67; shorts 
$71.50@72.50. Mixed or pool cars $1 addi- 


tional, 
Denver: The millfeed market continues 
strong. Demand for shorts is extremely 


strong, and demand for bran is very good. 
Shorts are scarce, but bran is -available. 
Shorts are up $4 ton to $69, and bran 
has dropped off a dollar to $59. 

Wichita: Demand for bran is fair and 
offerings .are ample. Shorts are in heavy 
demand, with supply insufficient. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: bran $55@56, 
shorts $69@70. 

Hutchinson: Demand for millfeed was 
excellent, gaining momentum as the week 
progressed. Bran was firm at $55.50@56, 
Kansas City, and gray shorts advanced 
$5 to $68.50@69. 

Salina: Demand for bran has been rather 
slow, but exceptionally good for shorts. 
Supplies of bran are ample, but shorts 
remain very scarce. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas — bran $55. 50@56, gray shorts $69 
@69.5 

sec “Worth: Quotations, carlots, burlaps: 
bran $62@64, gray shorts $77@78; $1@2 
up on bran and about $5 up on shorts 
compared to a week earlier; demand good, 
especially for shorts. 

St. Louis: With the sharp upturn in 
prices, the demand has fallen off. However, 
the supply is much less than existing re- 
quirements. Bran $58.50@59, gray shorts 
$72@72.50 which is $1 higher for bran and 
$1.50 for gray shorts over the previous 
week. 

Toledo: Millfeed is holding steady at 
recent levels. Production is reduced be- 
cause of closing down of the mills for 
fumigation and cleaning. 

Cleveland: Local mills still operating 
seven days a week, have been able to ad- 
vance their prices on standard and flour 
middlings $3 ton. Trtickers have not been 
so eager to buy, but the car business for 
feed has been extremely brisk. .The de- 
mand absorbed the supply. Quotations: 
bran $65, standard midds. $77, flour midds. 
$77.50 ton. 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
_ GRAIN CO. 
Operating Elevator “A” 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 
KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, reamed Ban Minn. 





WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. EB, Hagan, 1522 B. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED —CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
The Northwestern Miller maintains 














Buffalo: Bran is quoted 50¢ lower while 
standard middlings are strong at $6 high- 
er. Flour middlings and red dog are up 
$2.50. Millfeed prices were influenced by 
the sharp advance of other feedstuffs and 
grains. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo, jutes: 
bran $63@63.50, standard midds. $72.50@ 
flour midds. $71.50@72, red dog $72.50 
@73. 


Boston: Millfeed quotations are mixed 
in the Boston market. Spring bran is off 
$4 while middlings dipped about $3. Buy- 
ers are restricting their activities to mini- 
mum needs as mill offerings grow in vol- 
ume. Quotations: spring bran $68, mid- 
dlings $72, red dog $77. 

Philadelphia: There has been a definite 
change in the local millfeed market. Buy- 
ing interest is showing improvement, with 
inquiry for standard middlings much 
heavier than for quite some time. Interest 
in this ingredient is attributed to its use 
as a substitute for corn, which now is 
higher priced. Dealers are reported to be 
holding back because of the fear of being 
caught with feed purchased at prevailing 
high levels. Mill output is reported high. 
Quotations: bran $71@72, standard midds. 
$78@79, red dog $76@77. 

Pittsburgh: Prices for middlings have 
advanced sharply while bran prices con- 
tinue to decline. Quick shipments are 
difficult to obtain, but offerings for later 
shipment are large. Buyers are inclined 
to wait for price reductions. Quotations: 
bran $65@66, standard midds. $65@66, flour 
midds. $77@78, red dog $78@78.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed market is 
still somewhat erratic but showed some 
strength, particularly gray shorts, which 
are in a very tight position. Buyers seem 
hesitant to follow these advances and only 
purchase in limited amounts for the quick- 
est possible shipment. The apparent 
strength in corn prices is advancing mill- 
feed prices. Wheat bran’ $62.50@64, gray 
shorts $74.50@76. 

Atlanta: Buyers are covering barest needs 
only with current market conditions; the 
trend is unsettled; supplies are ample; 
wheat bran $64@65, gray shorts $77.50@ 
79.50. 

Portiland:: Mill run $59@60, 
$66 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced another 
$1 during the past week, with demand 
continuing to exceed supply. Plants con- 
tinue to operate at capacity six days a 
week, with mills sold through July. Quota- 
tions: red bran and mill run $62, middlings 
$66, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Denver prices: 
$67, middlings $71; California prices: $67.50, 
middlings $71.50, carlots, f.o.b. San Fran- 
cisco; Los Angeles: $67.75, middlings $71.75. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is still in 
heavy demand although shipments of feed 
grains from western provinces have in- 
creased. 

Quotations: Ceilings, bran $30.25, shorts 
$31.25, midds $34.25, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Toronto- 
Montreal basis. 

Winnipeg: There is no indication of any 
let-up in the demand for all types of mill- 
feed. For more than four years supplies 
have been short of requirements, and while 
sales in western Canada have been insig- 
nificant, the bulk of the output from mills 
in the three prairie provinces has been mov- 
ing to Eastern Canada. 

Quotations: Manitoba .and Saskatchewan 
bran $29.25, shorts $30.25; Alberta bran 
$26.75, shorts $27.75; small lots ex-country 
elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 


Vancouver: Demand continues to hold up 
very well. Chief reason is the high price 
for grain feeds, and there is some stocking 
up in anticipation of a possible lifting of 
controls and consequent price increase. 
Western mills are keeping dealers fairly 
well supplied. Prices are unchanged. Cash 
car quotations: bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, 
midds $33.80. 


middlings 





MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of set- 
tling prices for June 21 and 28, at Kansas 


City: 
SETTLING PRICES 

BRAN— June 14 June 21 
eT ee PR $....@t55.50 $56.25@ 56.50 
GRIP ko as vi cwes 47. 15@ 48.50 49.75@ 50.50 
August ....... 41.50@ 43.00 46.00@ 47.00 
September -. 41.50@ 43.00 44.00@ 44.75 
October ...... 41.50@ 43.00 44.00@ 44.75 
November 41.75@ 43.50 44.50@ 45.50 

SHORTS— 
BT” eae eee $....@*63.00 $71.25@ 73.25 
Pi ar ra -@*52.75 69.00@ 59.75 
August ....... 49. 50@ 50.75 52.50@ 54.00 
September . 49.00@ 60.25 51.50@ 63.00 
October ...... 49.00@ 50.25 51.00@ 52.00 
November .... 48.50@ 50.00 51.00@ 52.00 
Sales (tons) . 600 360 

*Bid. tAsked. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 


‘seed at principal primary points for the 


week ending June 14, in thousand- bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1947 1946 1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis . 31 116 124 654 763 841 
Duluth ..... . 1 151 2 149 148 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending June 14, in tons, with com- 


parisons: 
--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
Minneapolis .. ... -++ 16,240 14,130 
Kansas City .. 2,400 50 5,580 1,275 
Philadelphia .. 180 270 Cun 686 
Milwaukee ... 90 120 5,130 5,100 
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E. 0. BOYER NAMED TO HEAD 
PACIFIC MILLERS’ GROUP 


PORTLAND, ORE.—E. O. Boyer, 
president of the Sperry division, Gen. 
eral Mills, Inc., San Francisco, was 
elected president of the North Px. 
cific Millers Assn. at its annua! meet. 
ing here last week. Carl R. Schenker, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Portland, was 
elected vice president and Ear! Corey 
was re-elected secretary-manager, 
Trustees elected were: John Locke, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle: 
Phil I. Welk, Preston-Shaffe: Mill- 
ing Co., Walla Walla; W. H. Younger, 
Terminal Flour Mills Co., Portland; 
A. M. Chrystall, Crown Mills. Port- 
land, and H. W. Taylor, Certennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle. 

Herman Steen of the Millers Na. 
tional Federation, met with the mill. 
ers and discussed various nilling 
problems. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILL WORKERS’ UNION 
FILES STRIKE NOTICE 


MINNEAPOLIS — A strike notice 
was filed June 18 by the American 
Federation of Grain Processors Local 
19152 (AFL) against eight milling 
companies plants in Minneapvlis. 

The notice was filed primirily to 
set a deadline date for negoiiations, 
Raleigh H. Meyer, business azent of 
the union, stated. The union is ask- 
ing a 15¢ an hour increase across the 
board. 

F. W. Hayes, personnel director 
for the Russell-Miller Milling Co., is 
chairman of the employers’ commit- 
tee and will meet with Mr. Meyer 
June 25 to continue negotiations. 

The milling companies involved in- 
clude: Pillsbury Mills, Inc., General 
Mills, Inc., Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. King Midas Flour Mills, 
Atkinson Milling Co., International 
Milling Co., Standard Milling Co, 
and Russell-Miller Milling Co 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—-—— 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., June 20, 1947 (000s 
omitted): 








Wheat Durum Oats Barley 


\ Fort William and 


Port Arthur .. 7,937 900 3,804 2,931 
Vancouver-New 














Westminster 7,701 “e 160 164 
Churchill ...... 43 ee 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- a 

vators ........ 142 # 44 570 

ee BOTS ees 15,822 900 4,410 3,665 

Year ago ..... 11,416 893 8,478 5,662 

Receipts during week ending June 20: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 4,419 165 1,3 599 
Pacific seaboard. 708 "e 1 11 
Other terminals* 33 Re 1 14 

Pete ive vei 5,160 155 = 1,50 624 


Shipments during week ending June 20: 


Ft. — -Pt. Arthur— . 
She: LP 5,910 218 1,657 1,120 








Rail Pere Os I< 45 2 32 66 
Pacific seaboard. 1,733 a 5 10 
Other terminals* 65 he 2 37 

TOCRI: . ok> cn’ 7,752 219 2,06 1,234 


Total receipts for the crop year us. 1- 
June 20, 1947: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..157,365 6,945 ms 4 34,749 
Pacific seaboard. 68, 703 Se 3 709 
Churchill ....... 094 
Other terminals* 1635 1,23° 2,321 


Total shipments for the crop year us: }- 


June 20, 1947: P 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..152,215 6,613 56,15: 33,753 


Pacific seaboard. 52,349 .% 147 587 
Churchill ....... 2,929 oe <s 
Other terminals* 1,521 ay ‘nd 2,842 


*All other terminals and semi-pub'c ter 
minals, western division. 





Bonded Grain in the United Sta «s 


Stocks of bonded grain in the Tnited 
States as compiled by the secret.ry ° 
the Chicago Board of Trade, June 1:, 1947 
(000’s omitted): - 

Wheat Oats Rye Barly 











Baltimore ...... xe oo -- xa 
Buffalo ........ 8 3 33 °* 
Chicago ........ os a 68 ae 
New York ....:. 6 wa oe o 

Total vhs cr tee 14 3 101 ? 
June 7, 1947 .. 19 137 101 33 
June 15, 1946 .. 220 Ss 40 «8 
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Don White 


NEWLY APPOINTED — Don White 
was recently appointed special bak- 
ery flour representative in the North- 
west division by King Midas Flour 
Mills. Mr. White, who is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota Law 
School, has a wide acquaintance in 
the bakery trade through his varied 
activities in sales and publicity work 
for the milling industry. 


Baked Products 
Featured in Ad 
of Dairy Group 


N advertisement featuring bread, 

cake and cookies, the first in a se- 

ries by the American Dairy Associa- 

tion for milk solids, appeared in a re- 

cent issue of Better Homes and Gar- 
den. 

Most of the ads of the ADA cam- 
paign will feature the products of 
the baking industry. In addition to 
this advertisement devoted to bread, 
cake and cookies, the association has 
had the following advertising themes 
during the past year: cookies and 
milk, toast and butter, pumpkin pie, 
crackers and cheese, butter and 
cookies, cookies and ice cream and 
biscuits and butter. 

ADA advertising featuring baked 
foods in the present year has reached 
a circulation of 61,499,707 consumers 
through such publications as the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
Journal, McCall’s, Good Housekeep- 
ing, Better Homes and Gardens, This 
Week and Seventeen. Expenditures 
advertising amount to $279,- 





——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


RHODE ISLAND GETS SALES 
: TAX OF 1%, OTHER LEVIES 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A compro- 
mise omnibus tax bill, designed to 
raise a total of $12,280,000 a year 
through a 1% sales tax and several 
other new and increased levies, was 
given final approval May 28 by the 
Rhode Island Legislature and signed 
into law by Gov. John O. Pastore. 

Scheduled to go into effect July 1, 
the sales tax will be levied on gross 
Teceipts of all Rhode Island retail- 
ers, but will be passed" on to the con- 
Sumer. It sets a rate of 1¢ on pur- 
chases of goods not already subject to 
State taxation, of 25¢ to $1.39 and an 
additional cent. for each additional 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


dollar value for purchase or fraction 
thereof. 
Supplementing the sales tax is a 


‘1% use tax on purchases made by 


Rhode Islanders outside the state for 
use, storage or consumption in 
Rhode Island. 

Consisting of 10 separate articles, 
the omnibus tax measure also levies 
a tax on corporations which will be 
measured on the basis of income or 
corporate excess value, the method 
returning the larger yield to the state 
to be used. The rate under the net 
income method of computing the levy 
will be 4% for the calendar years 
1947 and 1948, after which it will re- 






CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS 





vert to 3% unless the legislature sub- 
sequently acts to maintain the high- 
er rate. 

The rate under the corporate ex- 
cess method for measuring the levy 
is 40¢ on each $100 of corporate ex- 
cess, compared to 50¢ which is now 
collectible under the existing state 
corporate excess levy. Corporate ex- 
cess under Rhode Island law is rough- 
ly the difference between the total 
worth of a corporation, as measured 
by its assets, capitalization, etc., and 
the value of its real estate and tan- 
gible personal property as fixed by 
local assessors. 

Another provision of the measure 








/ 





45 


doubles the state tax on unincorpo- 
rated business. On gross receipts of 
$5,000 or more for the income year, 
the rate will be $2 rather than $1 a 
thousand from manufacturing, motor 
transportation, amusement or retail 
mercantile business and $1 rather 
than 50¢ a thousand from the whole- 
sale mercantile business. Whereas the 
law heretofore has exempted $5,000 
of the total gross receipts, the new 
measure makes the tax applicable to 
the entire gross receipts when they 
amount to $5,000 or more. The re- 
vised tax will apply to gross receipts 
of the present calendar year, the tax 
becoming due next Feb, 15. 

















































WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address 






ALL : 
“HASTINGS” LING 84 Heh COMPAN CABLE CODES 
Montreal ee USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 





Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 









——— ne 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co. Limited 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 














LIMITED 
and Importers 










QUR - ROYAL HOUSEHG, » 


Wi 
got gn « FAMOUS » BUFFAr 9 even BAGS 
USEC) & TWINES 





\it OMNIA Brit) ¢ : 5 | Allin cies VANCOUVER 
e = Germ " —e Ze 
SLEWONE k WHEAT GERM — . Zz 




















he eae ¢ 


tak OGILVIE FLGUR MILLS CO. LIMITED LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 






MONTREAL - CANADA “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 





MILLS AT — MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT Cable Address: LAKESIDE ; TORONTO, CANADA 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON Sey TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


- PURITY: THREESTARSS == 


/ / ; D, / ® *, hy, ‘ Ottawa River the Houses of Parliament 
re i are of part:cular interest to every visitor 


to Ottawa, capital city of the Dominion 
of Canada. 
Dominating this vast group of build- 


G a t AT W b % T ings is the famous Peace Tower containing 
the Memorial Chamber and Altar of 
Sacrifice. It is a national monument to 


BATT L r those Canadians who gave their lives 
in the first Great War, of which every 


i 

j 

j 

| 

! Canadian is justly proud. 
| MAITLAND 
| 

i 

| 

| 

¢ 




















natural resources have made Ottawa an 
important industrial centre. 

Handsome public buildings, beautiful 
parks, tree-lined streets, boulevards, and 









Abundance of power and proximity to 
HURON 


































































__ scenic driveways combine tomake Ottawa 
UENTi xe) eMmeliy Vabe aeclir-W: OW baa) eee eee eee 
FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY ° ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 
; Sey OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Sey’ 
| y pre 4 e yuTe 4 
JUTE i, A G y COTTON 
. BAGS . BAGS 
COTTON : IN CANADA . COTTON : 
Ff: A Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } A 
CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 
and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 
me {0 2} gene “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM”’ 
) “WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 
. THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 
" Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 































IT’S IN THE RECORD 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER + CALGARY «MOOSE JAW. SASKATOOD 
WINNIPEG - TORONTO + HUMBERSTONE+ MONTREAL + MON 


EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL - ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VAN 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 
and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER #2 BALANCED 
RATIONS 
FOR ‘ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 





a & 
Head Office: , Oables 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 














Mit aT SASKATOON, SAsK., CANADA 
oe 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: “FoRTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 











Since af 
James Michardson & sams 
Gain Morchnt Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH’ Rea aera 


Sees 














Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 










Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 


Forty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 


Toronto 




















Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F, C. Thompson Co., Ltd. 


Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTEN,’’ Melbourne 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Oo., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 






“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA Flour— Grain— Feeds 
Cable Address: “Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA CaBLE AppREss, “GILLESPIE,” SypNry 30 pews ag feo D pee 





INTER- CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 
EXPORTERS 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR. MILLERS 





















PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 
Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 











Ra wot wae 


Exporter 


MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
OM WKoougs Street, kust 

















Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia q 


LORONTO, CANADA : 
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flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
NEW YORK 





TORONTO 


VANCOUVER 
CABLE ADDRESS ‘“‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 


GANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 























SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 
Castle Crescent 
. Nelson Canary Corn Meal 








PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 














The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


¥ 
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WESTERN 
KANSAS 
GOLDEN CREST 





STAR 
STAR 





* 


Let these “star” flours show you the 


way to greater baking success. A 


firm foundation for finer bread, these 


dependable brands can “take it” and 





* 


* 


meet the test of constant uniformity. 





* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MI 
DESIGNERS 


NNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








McVEIGH @& CO., inc. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT FLOUR 


15 WEST 10th ST. 


KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK OITY 








JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 
FLOUR 
P. O. Box 646 781 LaSalle St. 


NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 











FLouR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
we 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 


New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 











ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
, Ariz, 


Lemar, Colo. 



















An Irishman lined up his seven big 
sons for a visitor to admire. “Aren’t 
they fine boys?” he asked. 

“They are indeed,” said the visitor. 

“The finest in the world,” boasted 
the father, “an’ I nivver laid violent 
hands on any one of ’em except in 
self-defense.” 

oe @ 


She: You can take me to the dance 
on the pier tonight if you like—unless 
(coyly)—you meet somebody more 
attractive in the meantime. 

He: I say! That’s sporting of you 
—we’ll leave it like that then, shall 


we? 
oe? ¢ 
“So,” sobbed Nadya Oblomvivitch, 
“Ivan Skarenski is dead. Did you say 
he spoke my. name as he lay dying?” 
“Part of it,” replied the friend, 
“part of it.” 
¢?¢?¢ 


“Are you Scotch by birth?” 
“No, by absorption.” 


¢¢¢ 


A six weeks’ old calf was nibbling 
at the grass in the yard and was 
viewed in silence for some minutes 
by the city girl. 

“Tell me,” she said, turning impul- 
sively to her hostess, “does it really 
pay you to keep as small a cow as 


that?” 
oe? ¢ 


Landlord: What’s the complaint? 

Tenant: The bathroom faucet 
won’t run; would you mind having 
the hole in the roof shifted over the 


tub? 
e$¢ ¢ 


Joe: Will your wife hit the ceiling 
when you come in at this hour? 
Jim: Probably, she’s a rotten shot. 


e$¢ 


“Did you enjoy the fight last 
night?” 

“Naw. The guy got yellow and 
quit in the 73rd round.” 


e$¢¢ 


Customer: I can’t pay you for this 
suit for about three months. 

Tailor: Oh, that’s all right. 

Customer: Thanks, when will the 
suit be ready? 

Tailor: In about three months. 


¢$¢¢ 


Judge: I understand that you pre- 
fer charges against this man. 

Grocer: No, sir, I prefer cash, and 
that is what I have him here for. 


¢¢ ¢ 


“I never see your husband looking 
at another woman.” 

“No, George is devoted to me. Be- 
sides, he’s so nearsighted.” 


e$¢ 


“Hello! Hello!” cried an excited 
feminine voice over the telephone, 
“Come at once! Two men are trying 
to climb into our window.” 

“Sorry, Miss, but this-is the fire 
department.” 

“Well, our room is on the second 
floor and they need a ladder!” 
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Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. OHICAGO 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ccsses 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


Dependable, Prompt Service 


Siebel Institute of Technology 


741 West Jackson Blvd. + Chicago 6, Ill. 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—OONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 








WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists Pie for’ 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D.G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 











H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, WN. Y. 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


IN < 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEI 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 











Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 


(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS S 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 
Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
, Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” 


All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 








Cable Address: “Dorrzacu,”’ London 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Led Leds 


45 om Street 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. Iuromrsns oF 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
52, Mark Lane, iL 
LONDON, E. C.3 DUBLIN BELFAST 
Bstablished 1870 ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: ‘‘Famed,”” London 


(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Oable Address: “Marve,” Glasgow 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: ‘““Ooventry,” London 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Drpioma,'' Glasgow 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Oable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address. “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, seu on. — 


Oorys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Macy Axe LONDON E.C.3, 
9 Brunswick Street RPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEIEH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred, 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C. & 
41 Constitution 8t., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘PxriP,”” Dundee 





LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CO.’S. 


HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
AMSTERDAM—C. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. 


Cable Address: “‘Matluch” 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: “Tarvo,” Haarlem 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: “FELIxXcOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETO. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
. Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 
Cable Address: ‘‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AM (C) 


N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Cable Address: ‘‘Locomotion,”’ Rotterdam 





N.V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P..C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 Cable Address: “Visco” 





Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER © 








A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


80 WALL ST. 
HANOVER 2-2636 — 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
HANOVER 2-8078 


SOLICITING INQUIRIES FOR 
WHoLeE WHEAT FLOUR 
for EXPORT 


FROM U. S. ATLANTIC SEABOARD 
Address Cables to: PALMKING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


OR WRITE $317, THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, BOARD OF TRADE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 














" Produce Exchange 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 





HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FLOUR vomesnc 


81st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. BD. CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 





KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ..... 


coccescece 17 


AcMe-BvanB CO. .icccccccccvcccccces ° 
Acme Flour Mills Co. .....-s.ceeeeeeee 29 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd..... 51 
Alva Roller Mille ...ceceesesceseeeces 
Amber Milling Co. .....-seseeeees ae 
Amendt Milling Co. ......eseeeceseees 20 
American Bag Co. ..csssessseccevece ° 
American Bakers Machinery Co. ...... 
American Cyanamid Co. .......++eee0s 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inc...... 
American Flours, Inc. .......--seeeees 50 
American Machine & Foundry Co......., 
Ames Harris Neville Co. ........+++005 18 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. ...eeeeeeeeeereee 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. .....+.+.++. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ........+.- 23 
Arnold Milling Co. ......ceeseeeeeeeee 25 
Arrow Mills, Inc. ....ccccccsccvvcveces 31 
Atkinson Milling Co. .......eeeeeeeceee 33 
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Baker-Perkins, Inc. ..ccccccsescevcecs 
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Barnett & Record Co. .......eeeeeeees 50 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co.......... 18 
Bay State Milling Co. ...... eedésencee 17 
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Black Bros. Flour Mills ............. 23 
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Buhler Mill & Elevator. Co. ........... 25 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld ..........+eeee0- 51 
Bunge Elevator Corp. ........-++++ cose oO 
Cc 

Cameron, John F., & Co.......+5+- eeeee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd. ....... donee 47 


Canadian-Bemis Bag Co., Ltd. ........ 46 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. ........ 


Cannon Valley Milling Co. ...... pecos ae 
Cargill, Incorporated ........-eeeeseee 31. 
Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr...... eae 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd.......... coe OR 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co............ 18 
Central Bag & Burlap Co...... sevsese 
Chapman & Smith .....cccscccsecceves 
Chase Bags C0. .ecccccccccccccessecees 36 
Chatfield & Woods “Back COwc cece eow 2D 
Checkerboard Elevator Co. .......s+6. 
Chicago, So. Shore & So. Bend R. R.... 
Chickasha Milling Co. ......... Ssceeee 20 
Chubb & Son ...sccccvesccccess ceosee - 338 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc.......... cove 
Coatsworth & eee TAGrcrccccccceces 20 
Cohen, Felix ...... $0 6800656600605) Oe 51 
Colborne MIG. CO. cccccccccccccccccccs 
Coleman, David, Inc. ..iceseeeeeeeeees 50 
Colorado Milling & Blevator Co........ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. ...... 5 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co............ 45 
Continental Grain Co. ...s.ceeeeeeeeees 35 
Corn Products Sales Co. ......sseeeeees 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co. ........50+- 51 
Crawford & LAW ..weeeseseeeeee béiveve. ae 
Cream of Wheat Corp.........-seseeeee 23 


Crete Mills, The ...ceessesceesvevenes 28 
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Davis & Company ...... sees esecceeee 
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Deutsch & Sickert Co..........ce eens 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co. .....eeeseeees 17 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc.............eee6. 36 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd..... eoceccees 47 
Doughnut Corporation of America..... 
Dow Chemical Co. 
Duluth Universal Milling Co. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 
Dunwoody Institute 
Durkee Famous Foods ...........++++5 


eee ee eee eee eee 





Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co....... eesece 
Enns Milling Co. . .......-seeedesccees ‘ 
Entoleter Division, Safety Cnt Heating 

& Lighting Co., Inc. Gaia s + ON es Hes 88 
Essmueller Co. 
Evans Milling Co. 


Farquhar Bros. 
Feast, ©. B., & Co. occccceccesscccece 
Federal Mill, Inc. 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Ferbo Co. ..... 
Finger Lakes Division of Arrow 

Mills, Inc. 
Fisher-Fallgatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s ............+.- 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. 
Fode, Troels ....ccccscccscccscecs aeece 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd........ 
Franco, Francis M. 
Freeman Food Products Co. 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 
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Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 
Garland Milling Co. 
General Baking Co. 
General Mill Equipment Co. ........... 
General Mills, Inc. ....... 
Gillespie Bros., Ltd. ° 
Globe Milling Co. ............ eer erry 
Godde, Albert, Bedin, Inc. 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
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Goodlander Mills Co. ........-eeeeeeeee 
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Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd. ...... Cooee 
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eeeeee 


Haaky Mfg. Co. 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co. 
Hachmeister, Inc. 
Hamm, J. M., 
Hammond Bag & Paper Co............ 
Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co... 
Hardesty Milling Co. ...cseesceececece 
Harris Bros. & Co., RS Be aa ay 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 
Hart-Carter Co. ...ceeeesscecee pin vésec 
Heide, Henry, Inc. ......... 
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Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland-America Line 
Holland Engraving Co. rr 
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Howie, The J. K., Co. 
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CeCe ween eee eeeeeeseee 


Igleheart Bros., Inc. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co. 
Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc........... 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 
International Milling Co. 
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Jaeger, Frank; Milling Co. ... 
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Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.... 
Kansas Flour Mills Company......... 
Kansas Milling Co. ......ceseccccveees 
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Kelly-Erickson Co. 
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Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd.......... 49 
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Watson & Philip, Ltd. ...... 
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Ingredients Alone Are Not Enough 


@ Even the most skillful cook might have trouble turning out mouth-watering sour cream 


cakes with only the list of ingredients to work from. Directions, too, are needed—or the 





advice of someone who's experienced in the mixing technique involved. 
In flour treatment, too, the miller’s job is made easier—his results more uniform 
and economical—when his bleaching, maturing and enriching ingredients are backed 
by specialists versed in all phases of the art. 
That's one reason progressive mills everywhere have found that it pays to 
call on N-A’s Flour Service Division—a team of time-proved products—Agene, 
Novadelox, N-Richment-A, Beta Chlora Control Equipment 
and N-A Feeders—and N-A’s experienced flour treatment 
experts who always are glad to work with you or your 
own consultants on any flour processing problem. _— 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 


WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVA DEL-AGENE 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 




















But, Mother... we 
forgot Group I today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
are receiving in the classroom. The 
above scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actually partici- 
pate in the school’s program—a 
“Basic 7’? Food Chart, tacked up 
in plain view, helps give both 








mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 


In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
veys of children’s food habits. 

e Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 

But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 


actively interested can any such 
program succeed. The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 
must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC. 


EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...ordried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a series of ads 
in educational, 


magazines which 
General Mills nutriti 
helps to establish gr 
« in their Proper pla 


appearing 


medical and health 
reports on the 
On program and 
ain product foods 
ce in the diet. 




















